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valuable insight into H. Samuel’s direct supply. OBLE 


Thia book is the Key which admits the purchaser 
Have aero er the highest Tina neliie. 


into direct communication with the manufacturer. 
The doors of the Factory are unlocked ; the buyer 


stands band in hand with the manufacturer, and 


& WITHOUT SOLUTION 


iS obtains all requiremente, the newest, brightest and Contains 3 Patches praise, /.e., that they are 
best, direct from the producer, instead ef the READY FOR USE. BETTER 
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t | not only power, but an actual money-saving not hitherto produced by the Firm. 
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. ou want something really magnificent in the way of an art book, you must buy the first 
ert of “THE IMPERIAL NAVAL AND MILITARY ALBUM.” It will be ready ina few weeks. 
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TRE SUNDAY READER 

1s OM GALE THIS WEEE 

Ma . It contains Stories, 

Articles and Pictures 

‘specially interesting 
to Soldiers. 


The Battle of Love. 


[was a maid anda youth who were lovers sincere, 
‘And who thought of each other from morning till 


“Do you wear your sunniest smiles when you want to| Where a Woman is Worth Fifteen 


get an unusual favour from your husband ? 
“No; I wear my briniest tears.” Sheep. 


nes nc Seep 
: Two Danish explorers, but recently returned from 
, Tan ‘Proressorn: “This gentleman has few talents, | the centre of Asin, have made the discover of a race of 
ut he is blessed with a magnificent memory !" | fire-worshippers who must be added to the list of known 
The Subject: “Just write thot on a bit o’ paper, | races. They are totally uncivilised, and are, moreover, 


ar ner, so as I remember to tell the wife when I git | pigmies as compared with other specimens of the human 


night, 

Lil} a ttle cloud happ’d on love's sky to appear, 

- When their lives were o’ershadowed, and nothing 
went right. . . 

‘Bhe declared he was cold, that his feelings had changed, 


Whilst he vowed they were fixed as the planets above; eee s rT : “a : 
id a inde gee SE CLES BRR Ipsos Aisin (ectoaphently) «= What Ao, yoo thiak-ot-aty anions thee thea belog eh “tity eget ten 
- Ibis war ibs same in the battle of love. ris Feats Tee eplendad What a lovely ia ESE ents ene ern 
Fora week. and then two, they spoke never a word, hat she has on! Is she going to a theatre ?” ; Their only trade is the bartering of furs, while a 
‘And they both their distress very cunningly hid; Artist (despondently): ‘ That’s not a hat; she's | woman can be bought for five cows, or fifteen sheep. 
To pursue such a course may seem very ubeurd, carrying home a bundle of hay.” The explorers fouud these natives very timid, and 
"But the maid and the youth this most certainly did ; a fo ready to take to their heels at the emallest provocstion. 
“Twas invain that their friends sketched a picture of | Goop MINISTER (awaiting the appearance of the (ee 
Sold, lady of the house) : “ What is that, my little dear?” In Search of a Gentleman. 
~ And illusions oft made to the branch and the dove, Little Girl: “My apron. I’se going to put it in the 
For the latter refused its fair wings to unfold— wash. Mamma got it all dirty.” A MAN who recently died in Belgium may certainly 
- It ia ever the same in the battle of love. “She did?” be considered to have a a true “ original ny His one 


ane sir; she took it up just now to dust the | aim in life was to discover a really honest man, and in 
ible, pursuit of this hobby he was always applying some test 
en Pee to his fellow citizens. 
First Dentist: “The fact is, I've got gentleness | Being a weulthy man and master of his own time he 
down to such a fine point that all my patients go to | 748 able to try various and numerous “* methods of 
sleep while I’m pulling their teeth.” research,” and at last hit upon the ingenious plan of 
Second Dentist: “ That's nothing! Mine are begin- becoming a "bus-conductor. i : 
ning to bave their photographs taken while I operate, According to his own account it was 8 grand idea, for 
becanse they always have such pleasant expression on although he never actually succeeded in his search for an 
their faces.” honest man, he did discover an honest woman. 
——— His a of pice ure was = follows: Zo any 
‘ a ag a paseenger who guve him a coin of greater value than 
e War he that "Oa giaay ee Pe Bed was necessary.to diecharge the fare, he handed hack 
along that way? Gracions goodness! He'll jerk the | moro change than the recipient was entitled to, and then 
we ene little fellows arm out of its socket! | awaited developments. Bacy people simply put the 
at do you suppose is the matter : money in their pockets without thinking of counting 


But it chanced that a bee stung the maiden one day, 
And it caused her in pain and in terror to ery 

When the youth (‘twill be found it is mostly the way), 

To assauge her distress was conveniently nigh. 

So the sting he drew out, and she guzed in his eyes, 

Which sie now grew quite sure were all falseness 
above: 

And she blessed the bad bee, to that insect's surprise, 
For the -#i1g had been drawn from the buttle of love. 


——— a 


Why the Groom Hisses. 


Do yeu snow why a groom always hisses gently when 
he is cleaning down a horse? You think the sound is 
goothing to the animal, eh? You imagine that the 
‘groom, having hoard that music hath chavins to soothe 
the eavage breast, is always careful to put the theory 
into practive. The horse doesn’t like being cleaned. and 
the groom knows thiy, and takes measures to avoid Leing 
‘kicked by the animal. Is that your idea, eh? 

But the casual observer—or for the matter of that, 
the observer who is not casual—will notice that the 
eo also makes that same curious hissing noise when 
is cleaning the carriage. 

Why does he keep on blowing through his teeth 
allthe time? Why, to keep the dust out of his mouth, 
course. The groom is a particular man. 
The horee’s coat is dusty after a day's work. The 
wheels of the carriage are caked with dry mud. Think 
what a lot of dirt a groom would swallow in a lifetime 
if he didn’t take care to prevent it entering his mouth. 


a et 


How He Wears His Hat. 


i Theres a cirens parade in the next street, and the their change. Others, and these meee a far more 
man is probably afraid that the little boy will miss it if | jumerous class, certainly did count their change, and, 
they don’t hurry. finding an excess of their just due, pocketed it all the 

a more rapidly. Once, and once only, did he receive back 

Tyre LANGUAGE oF THE FutureE.—Mr. Humpleigh: | extra coin, and thut was from an extremely poor 
“Ah, Mrs. Gadfly! Sorry to hear that your father is ; woman. 
so ill.” To the honour of this amateur “bus-conduetor he it 

Mrs. Gadfly: “ Yes, permanently so, we fear. You | said that he left no stone unturned until be found out 
see, he’s now past his twenty-fifth bicycle!” the one honest passenger's address, und then at his 

Mrs. Humpleigh: “ True! And little Teddy? Getting death left her 100,000 francs, or about £4,000 English 
a big hoy, I suppose ?” money. 

Mrs. Gadfly: “ Yes. Teddy entered upon his third Soh 
bicycle last Tuesday !” Bees as Bullets. 

CE El 

A ceRTAIN judge was noted for his gentle, feline To use bees az the equivalents of bullets would We a 
manner with prisoners. Onco he was dealing with a | decided novelty in modern warfare, if the initial diff- 
poor fellow who looked miserably broken and contrite. |-culty of making sure that they would sting the enemy 

“Have you ever been sentenced to imprisonment?” | would be overcome. Oddly enough, there are records of 


the judge asked. two cases in which they hive been used in actual war- 

. “Never, never!” exclaimed the prisoner, bursting | fare. The first occasion was at the siege of Themiscyra 

_Wuex a man wears his hat perfectly straight and | into tears. in Pontus during the war which Lucullus waged against 
nicely adjusted to his head, you are safe in believing “Don’t cry—don't ery,” said the judge consolingly; | Mithridates. 

that he has a corresponding straightforwardness of | « you're going to be now.” The Romans built mounds and mines, and the people 

character. He is a man to be relied upon—business- a of Themiscyra opened these mines by digging into them, 


like, and with a well-balanced temperament. 

If's hat slopes at the back, its wearer has good brain 
Power; tilted habitually forward, it indicates preponder- 
ence of the material nature. The man who places his 
hat on one side is self-aasertive. He has a big opinion 


of hi 3 . he leh Gate , 
can fia oy mae Pes cipal be ca aa oe Bp Hager mae had, and his eyes shone; but there was 
i - one drawback. 


-Then there are some men whose hats are always too Ne ’ * . ” * 
large for them, and were it not for their ears Gould a pe oe | = ee with him, grandpa?” he said. 
pretty well smother them. Such men are usually as cue y ‘ 
much wrapped up in their thoughts as they are in their ——f——— 
hats. They are of a philosophic cast of mind, and livea Proprietors of shops where musical instruments are 

deal out of the world, for they are generally trying | sold say that many people seem quite unable to discri- 


and hurled hives of bees as well as wild unimals through 
the holes on to the Roman workmen. 

The second case occurred when the Danes and Nor- 
wegians attacked Chester. The town was defended by 
the Saxons with Gaelio auxiliaries, and they repulsed 
the Danes; but the Norwegians, who protected them- 
selves by means of hurdles, tried to break through the 
walls into the town. ‘ 

According to the chronicles, “ what the Saxons and 
the Gaiedhil, who were,among them, did, was to throw 
down large rocks, by which they broke down the hurdles 
over their heads.” Then the Saxons collected all the 
beer and water of the town and boiled them together. 


LitTLe Roger had gone into the country for the first 
time, and his grandfather had taken him out to see the 
colt. 

“There, Roger,” said the old gentleman, “ did you 
ever see such a little horse as that?” 


a Se ee 


& solve some mighty problem—mighty to them—that | minate between euch establishments and those in which | The mixture they poured upon the Norwe , who 
Bot one person in a thousand cares an atom about. printed music is dealt in. were under the hurdles, so that they ecalded them. 

: Other men go to the opposite extreme, for their hats Ae an instance, it is related that a young man came The Norwegians, however, covered the hurdles with 
are invariably too small for them, and are just perched | into a pianoforte warehouse and asked : hides, and thought in this way to outdo their sturdy 
on the top of their heads, the owners of which are “Do you sell piano pieces here P” opponents. In this they were mistaken, for the Saxons 
mincing, affected individuals with. as a rule, an inordin- “No,” answered the shopman, “nothing but pianos | next move was to get all the beebives in the town and 
‘ate love of dress and any amount of self-eateem. whole!” throw them down upon the Norwegian army. 


__ ‘The man who throws his hat on his head anyhow is a The intending purchaser opened his eyes in a wide | The enraged bees stung the men in the hands and 
meen, happy-go-lucky, indolent character. He gener- | and puzzled way, ‘and went out apparently wondering | legs, and the swelling which resulted prevented then 
sad has his hands in his pockets, and you can see any | whether the shopman thought he wanted a fragment | moving. The result was that they retired from before 
Bumber of his genus lounging at the street corners. of a piano. the city, and left the victorious Saxons in peace. 


AU rights veserved.} 


A brilliant description of the Battle of Albuera will be found in this week's SHORT STORIES among the articles under the heading: 
For the Glory of the Flag.” 
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THE AMAZING ADVENTURES OF > wight cE hare toon a7ing "fava sig the. whic 
<x AN AMERICAN AMBASSADOR, 


room,~I take her to balls to play cards. She is quite 
happy. I often tell her she will be quite lost in 
Heaven, where, of course, they don’t play cards, do they ? 
By Water E. Groaan. 
— 
VI.—My FICTITIOUS WIFE. 


I love London. I think there.is no place in the world like 

it, except Paris, and perhaps Vienna. People are 50 

naughty in Paris and in Vienna, aren’t they? And that is 
“My friend,” said the cx-Ambassador, “I am going to 
give you the greatest proof of friendship that it is in the 
wer of any man to give, I am going to tell you a story in 


such a chango after dear, dull, decorous Chicago.’ 
“*Misa Childon,’ I said, ‘I am pleased to meet you. It 
is pleasant to be proud of one’s country.’ 

“Oh, you dear man, how good of you! I was real 
frightenod of you at first. I said to mamma only this 
morning, “ Mamma, there is to be a United States minister 

which I played a principal part, and in which I was not the | to-night—I know I shall die.”’ 
hero.” «And what did “mamma” say ?’” 
Ephraim K. Culverwell smiled with a chastened expres- 
sion as though he had paesed through much evil of the 
nature which excites laughter in the unsympathetic public, 
and could now almost appreciate its humour. 
“ A man generally likes to be the hero of his tale. I have 
remarked thal idiosyncrasy in most men, in fact, it is a 


conservatory or tent? I think you suggeste 
ert ge whichever it noes oe that ie 

we i am engaged for this dance,’ s 
semaie. 0) ig dance,’ she answered 
“A man claimed her, and she went away A 
She Lee 727 J a at cc as she wen ant an =. 

rwards she t y a 
ae ought I had been dining to 

“T managed to get her a number of invitati 
was very careful with her mother. An fee pon 
understands the art of managing her mother better thee 
anyone else. Of course, Gerry dropped the Marnes at o; 
and I was not sorry, for Mrs. Marne was so anxious abo 
my wife. I was afraid her anxiety might be commnunicaty 
to Gerry, and I did not want to discuss the ailnents of 
wife with her. It entailed a good deal of reading beta 
part to be graphic on the point of symptoms, I iad, 
read up the circulars of all tho quack medicines which cured 
lung troubles. They were very helpful; they gave quite 
realistic touch to the conversation, and I hope Mrs. Mai 
was grateful to me. On consideration, I think she a 
especially when I happened to work up a partienbastt 
complicated case. After Gerry's defection, she mixed J 
the two matters in the renee way peculiar to her, ” 

“Ah, my dear Mr. Culverwell, it is distressing, terrib] 
distressing!’ she said one evening. Sho had found me Pi 
corner of her drawing-room, and had adroitly wheeled ab f 
arinchair so as to pen me in. ‘The discasc is spreading 
there is no doubt about it, and I think you will find tha 
that new symptom is heart—or liver, possibly liver. Is the 
State of Virginia conducive to liver? Itisa very important 
point. Your dear Sophia——’ 

“<«Mary,’ Imurmured. 

“«Ah, yes, Mary, cannot be too careful of her live, 
Miss Childon is not here—she never comes now. Since the 
Duchess nodded to her in Pall Mall, she knows none of her 
old acquaintances. I dare say the Duchess is near. ' 
sighted. Does your dear Janc——’ 

“ «Mary, I murmured again. I had settled definitely on 
Mary as a name since my unfortunate mistake with Gerry 

«Ah, yes, Mary, suffer from near sight? I beliew 
weakness of the Inngs affects the optic nerve. Do you know} 
who she is?’ . ; 

“*Who—my wife?’ 

“*No, Miss Childon. No one seems to know who she is 
I hope. I say I hope, she has no ulterior motives.’ 

“You forget, Mra. Marne, that you first introduced me 
to the lady.’ 

“Ah, yes, soJ did, but then diplomats know all abot 
everyone, don’t they? It always secms to me that you 
occupation must be so interesting. If it were not for the 
sad trouble you havo with your dear, paticnt wife, you 
life would be quite happy, I know. Who Miss Childon is 
no one seems to rightly know. She brought a letter of ix 
troduction to my husband from a business friend of his a 
Chicago. That is all we know of her—that is all we an 
likely to know of her.’ 

“Gerry was quite nice about Mrs. Marne She explaine 
her position when I met her at an ‘at home’ given by 
the French minister. 

“<«'This is all too delightful of you, Mr. Culverwell!? she 
said. ‘ Four invitations in a week, all to the most exclusive 
of functions. I call that having a real good time of it 
Oh, mamma is very well, thanks. I sent her in there- 
there are sandwiches and tea in there. She will be quite 
happy.’ . 

“*Ts it possible, so far from her daughter >’ 

“* Ah, yes. Gerry is not so charming to her mammas 
she is to—to some other people,’ she answered gaily, glam 
ing coquettishly at me. 

“«4nd the other people—the some other pecple—an 
very grateful to Gerry.’ 

«“« For not being so charming to her amma?’ 

“ «For being so charming—to them.’ 

“*3h! Have you scen poor dear Mrs. Marne lately?’ 

“T knew that Gerry would never go back to the housed 
the Marnes again when she called its mistress * poor dear’ 
in that tone of voice. It did not imply sympathy so muc 
as a consciousness of a galf. 

“ «JT was in thero last evening,’ I answered. 

“«Ah, well, in your official capacity you have to go to 
many places, of course. I love Mrs. Marne myself, she is 
such a dear, simple-minded woman ; but I had no idea what 
sort of people they were when I called upon them. Thatit 
the worst of introductions by letter. I never go ther 
now. I am 80 sorry, but there are sacrifices which om 
must make to society.’ 

“*My dear Gerry,’ I answored, ‘30 long as you do not 
cut me, or otherwise offer me up as a sacrifice, I care not 
how many of your friends are placed upon the altar,’ 

“*My dear Mr. Culverwell, Lave could I dream of such 4 
thing? Have you not befriended mé and-—and—helped 
into this?’ She looked round the salon at the well-groomed 
throng. ‘And, oh, Mr. Culverwell, how is your wife? I 
have not inquired for her all thistime. You must think o 
terribly cruel.’ 

“«My wife,’ I said cheerfully, ‘is decidedly worse.’ 

“Tam go sorry. No wonder you look so careworn and 
anxious, The aching heart behind the grinning mask,’ she 


“¢Oh,’ mamma said, ‘1 hope my luck will change, Gerry. 
I guess another night like last night will make me grey.’ 
“<¢ Ah, an illustration of the ruling passion.’ 
“<T am going to make myself so nice te you, Mr. Culver- 
well. I can make myself nice sometimes, I believe.” 

“IT am afraid Providence has usurped that privilege, 
remarkably human trait, and I reckon that that is why | Miss Childon.’ 
historians are about as human as an oyster shell. You see “«T guess you're about the most delightful man I ever 
they labour under the disadvan’ of telling yarns about | struck. Do you know why I am going to be nice to you ?? 
other men. I have noticed, too, that when you writers tell “<«There is absolutely nothing in me that can warrant 
a particularly impossible tale, in which the hero is an | such a charming prospect.’ 
elegant compound of an Admirable Crichton and Julius “* Because you have influence, because you can get mo 
Cesar, with a soupcon of Romeo and a grain or two of the 
devil, you invariably do it in She first person. Now I am 
going to sacrifice myself upon the altar of friendship, and 
tell you a story which has no hero at all, and which will be 
mainly concerned with the narrator. 

“In the firet place, I must remind you of my fictitious 


into the swim if you like—and you will like, won't you? 
want to have a real good time, f want to go back to Chicago 
with something to dream about. I am quitea sinall bird, 
and shall take up very little room. You will get me into 
the swim, won't you?’ 

“¢My dear Miss Childon,’ I began, diplomatically, How- 
wife. 1 think I told yeu about her in a previous story. I | ever nice a woman may be ona is bound to reckon the 
said that, for matters of self-protection, I invented a wife | mother in, and a mother with a love of the whist table is a 
whom I located in a Southern State for the benefit of her terrible creature. 
health, You will remember this, if you please, for my “«Don’t!’ she cried. ‘When a man bees like that he 
ethereal wife plays a pretty important part in the comedy | is always going to say something horrid. guess that we 
about which I am going to tell you. are going to be such real friends that—that I don’t mind 

“Some little time, I reckon about a month after the | telling you that my name is Gerry.’ 
affair of the evening paper, I met at the house of a mutual «Well, I amended, ‘my dear Gerry, I am afraid you 
friend in South Kensington a very charming woman, o ~ 
compatriot of mine. The mutual friend was a connection | 
of Grahame’s, a junior clerk in the Embassy, and out of 
friendship for the boy I used to accept a few of their 
invitations. The hostess was a Mra. Marne, and she gave 
very good wine. 


overrate ny influence.’ 
«¢Qh, no, I know all about ambassadors and ministers. 
“She had a husband, I believe; but husbands are hard 
to remember, and my recollection of him is very hazy. 


They are such important people, they are quite like 
dictators. They are friends with princes, and actors, and 
crowned heads, and they have only to breathe a wish to 
have it carried out at once.’ 
“« We are not quite so wonderful as that, but——’ 
“©You will! You dear, dear man! You can have apy 
They ‘ero well off, but not wealthy, and Americans who | or all the dances you like—I will scratch the others. It is 
are not millionaires have not very much chance of getting | @ diplomatic prerogative to have dances scratched.” 
into London Society. It will pardon vulgarity, but not a «But I don’t dance,’ I objected. 
lack of dollars, You can shut your eyes to the one, but the “Don’t you find it hot here? I believe there is a cool 
other has an awkward habit of obtradin: itself, place somewhcre; a tent, or conservatory, or something. 
“ Of course, I was an acquisition. When I went to their | Oh, here’s Mrs. Marne ; how annoying!’ 
house Mre. Marne hired two extra men, who were unneces- “Mra. Marne sailed up beaming in a largo and vague 
sary, to help wait, and Mr. Marne was more indistinct than 
ever. They were not more snobbish than most peo le—not 
nearly so snobbish as the Duchess of Brixton, who has four 
flunkeys in exquisite livery to pour out poisonous cham- 
pagne at her selectdinnors. Grahame enjoyed his evenings 
there because Lucy, my friend the General’s daughter, was 


manner. 

“«My dear Mr. Culverwell,’ she gasped, in a friendly 
invariably ie The General used to accompany her 
and play whist. 


smiling gasp, ‘I never inquired for your poor dear wife. I 
«My dear fellow,’ ho said to me once, ‘ they’re Grahanie’s 


hope she is bencfitting by her stay in Virginia ?’ 
people—Mrs. Marne was o third cousin of Grahame’s mother, 


“For the first time in my life I did not feel proud of my 
or Grahame’s father had a sister who married Marne’s 


invention. I looked askance at my hostess, and then glanced 
at my fair partner. I own I was considerably surprised to 
see a look in her face that seemed uncommonly like relief. 
“«Mrs. Marne,’ I said viciously, ‘I am sorry to say that 
my wife is in a very bad way. The doctors say that her 
step-brother, never could understand relationship—and 
they “give good champagne. Lucy’s$ happy, Grahame’s 
happy, and they don’t put our names in the papers.’ I 
believe the General was allowed to win, if possible, as a 
slight return for his eating their dinners. 


lung mischief is spreading.’ 
“ff I could conveniently have killed her I would, even if 

“The evening I met the very Leen woman who was 
a compatriot of mine was a warm one in June. The occa- 
sion was a dance, and I was late. The drawing-room had 
been cleared of furniture and decorated with crinkled paper 
shades to the electric lights, which were very effective, and 
fairly cheap. Outside, a very little garden had a very large 
marquee, in which many screens made ideal bowers. 
Unfortunately the bowers were so close together that the 
convertations in them often interested more than the two 
speakers. 

“Mrs. Marne welcomed me effusively with smiles and 
eyebrows and elbows. She uivered and fluttered welcomes 
50 much that I expected a shower of hair-pins, and tried to 
escape. As I did not dance, it was rather a difficult 
maneuvre. I felt pretty much asa newly arrived infant 
must when a woman gushes over it. It must feel uncom- 
fortable, but it can’t get away—neither could I. Suddenly 

’ she remembered something. 

“«My dear Mr. Culverwell, you must come and be intro- 
duced to Miss Gerry Childon—she is just dying to know 
you, and so nice. I think she is lovely—quite the lovclicst 
woman in the room.’ 

“¢She must indeed be beautiful,’ I murmured, bowing. 
Mrs. Marne was plain, and appreciated the compliment as 
only a plain woman can. She tried to blush, but failed, 
and wrinkled her cheeke instead. Then she preceded me 
up the room. The room was over-crowded, and necessitated 
single file. All the way up she fluttered at me over her 
shoulder, and cannoned into gyrating couples, until her 
dress was considerably crushed and her feather fan quite 


ai ae 
- She paused at the other end of the room, and I was 
{ntroduced to Miss Childon. She was—well, I fear I can- 
not describe her. She was not oe just over the border- 
land of thirty, I should say. She was little and piney and 
tty. She had good shoulders, and showed them quite 
iberally. She wore—well, she was just an American, and 
J guess an American lady is gowned better than anyone on 
earth amet a Parisian, It is not so much what they wear, 
bat how they wear it. 
| ©*Mr, Culverwell,’ she cried, in @ soft voice which 
get mo thinking of convent bells on a warm, still 


1 had had to marry another fictitious wife a month after. I 
seriously thought of doing so, but luckily remembered that 
a disconsolate widower would hardly be at a ball. 

“¢Qh, Iam so sorry,’ she answered vaguely, fanning her- 
self, I firmly believe, upder the impression that it was bene- 
ficial to my wife’s hea]th. ‘Does she take plenty of nourish- 
ing food? Iam told porter and cod-liver oil arc excellent, 
really excellent.’ 

“She is in the hands of two doctors. I believe they are 
doing what thc¢y can for her.’ 

“Ah, yes, quite so. Poor thing! So very sad isn’t it, 
Gerry? Mr. Culverwell is quite devoted to her—quite 
devoted. This separation must be terribly trying. You 
look worn and anxious, doesn’t he, Gerry? Quite young, 
too; so territly sad.’ She drifted away, smiling still, and 
was lost in a whirl of waltzers who seemed to be keeping 
step to her words : ‘so terribly sad, so terribly sad.’ 

“ «J did not know you were married.’ Miss Childon was 
quite cheerful, and I resented it—not wholly on behalf of 
my invalid wife. 

“*T have not ecen her for a very long tine. She cannot 
stand the European climate, and before London I was in 
Berlin and Paris. 

«Tt must be a terribly anxions time for you?” 

“*Yes—but a man in an official capacity must bear his 

ivate misfortunes with equanimity. Shall I get youanice?’ 

“No, thanks. Is she pretty ?’ 

“©Yes, I believe so—I don't know that I have ever con- 
sidered tho point—that is, of course, yellow hair, blue eyes, 
and—and all that, you know.’ 

“ Miss Childon stared. said. 


“You are very vague,’ she snid. “winced. It might have been an innocent slip, but » 
“*T have not seen her for so long—and fashions change. | man likesto be spoken of as a ‘ grinning mask.’ I guessit 
Dear Mary is nothing remarkable—quite a petite woman.’ | hurts his self-esteem a powerful lot. Besides I considered 
“*Ah, one of those women who remind me of angels, | that 1 was looking particularly well, and certainly neitht 
with blue eyes and long hair.’ careworn or anxious. ‘ ; 
“Hor hair is very long. I used to tell her it reminded “Yes, but one must bear one’s own private purdens'] 
me of chestnuts in the autumn sun, it waseuch a rich brown.’ | went on glibly. ‘If I mourn in secret, I must rejoice # 
oe Brown?’ she cried. ‘ You said it was yellow |’ public. No sacrifice of pleasure—I mean duty—can 
Did 1? Itis such along time ago. Yes, it is yellow; | my poor Mary in Virginia. Do you join the Duke's water 
her sister had brown hair. Of course my dear Alice’s hair | party to-morrow ?’ ; 
was like spun gold. “Yes, Ten't it delightful? I dote on the Duke, dou 
Alice. I thought you said her name was Mary?’ you? Ah, we Republicans sneer at descent, but there 
«¢ Ab, yes, her name is Mary, but I call her Alice because— something in it after all’ of i 
because I like pet names. Don’t you think we have dis- “The Duke always helped me in my struggling beet 
cussed my wife long enough? Shall we go into the | Darwin’s theory, so I agreed with her. 


There Is a eurlous picture in this week’s SUNDAY READER of & monument erected to an elephant. 
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# ‘Decidedly, there is something in the theory of descent.’ 
«Ob, Iam 80 glad you agree with me, Mr. Culverwell. 


You are our , our political pastor and master, 
0 I know I am not . Before oi spoke I was afraid | 
that I was thinking some’ wicked,’ 


“* My acquaintance with you has had that joy, Gerry. 
have seen that you understood me.’ 
«Even better than poor dear Mary ?’ 
‘Even better than poor dear Mary. If—it ia not wrong 


| to look forward, is it?—if anything should happen to 


«“<Oh, no, Gerry, all Republicans believe in titles—they , Mary — ’ 
wo brosd-minded. A bers 


are 
«“‘How comforting you are, and how cleverly you put 
v 


«J ghall call for you to-morrow in a hansom,’ I said. 
«¢ 4nd mamma?’ she murmured. 


«<Oh, “mamma” can go on the box—oh, no, of course, | 


there is no box. I think your mamma may possibly be ill 

to-morrow. I shall certainly come in u bansom.’ J 
“And I did. ‘Mamma’ was ill—‘mammia was such a 

martyr to headaches,’ and we had a nice drive to the 


launch. 

“Tam not particularly partial to picnics. I do not see 
the pleasure of sandwiches and sand without mustard, even 
when a duke has forgotten the mustard. Iced champagne 
is all very well, but when you sit down on an innocent 
basket in preference to suspiciously green and find 
that the innocent basket contains bottles in ice and flannel, 
and the flannel is very wet, and the basket, being wicker, 
leaks, the champagne loses a en deal of ita sparkle. 
Then uninvited insects come and sit down with you and 
make explorations and go for excursions all over the food. 
I guess, on the whole, a picnic is a very overrated function. 

“ However, Gerry was very kind to me. There was an 
actress with us—we were a very select party—and the Duke 
took care of her in a parental way. Possibly that was the 
reason why Gerry wa3 so kind to me, She allowed me to 
help her smash the glass and crockery, and we grew quite 
merry over losi knives in the stream in a vain effort to 
wash them. I killed six spiders for her, which she deemed 
heroic. 

“Going home I secured two secluded seats in the stern 
of the launch. The moon was up, ene. the Thames 
with a replica of the river banks in black and white. Over 
the blue sky were splashes of fleecy cloud. Thestilly sounds 
of village lite came to us softened by distance. Occasionally 
a four-oared boat or a skiff or a canoe passed us, and now and 
then we heard the latest comic songs sung in an amateurish 
manner by would-be comedians. It was an evening most 
typical of your finest river. 

“« Well, said Gerry softly, ‘I pen when I go back to 
Chicago and think of these days I shall wonder whether I 
was in Heaven or really only on earth. To think that this 
launch contains one duke, two viscounts, three or four 
baronets, a minor poet, and an {llustrious member of the 
diplomatic profession !” 

“* And,’ said, ‘one woman who is absolutely charm- 


“You mean me,’ she eaid simply. ‘Yes, that is the 
strange part of it, It seems incredible that I, Gerry, should 
be in the same launch as all these notabilities. I wish I 
could do something. I feel they will find out what a fraud 
Iam. Lady Jane can whistle through her fingers and the 
Marchioness of X——— was euperb on the comb and paper. 
Now I can do nothing, absolutely ec dopiny 

“ «Except be yourself, and if you knew how very charming 
that self was I think you would be content.’ 

“*You are delightful! I guess I shall have to write 
down all you say to me, eo that I can read it all through 
when I get the blues.’ 

* ‘Or better still, write to me and let me come to you in 


rson. 
“¢ Ah, yes—I could do that if I were going to remain in 
London always. I wish I were. I love London—you get 


into the West-end, and you never know there are such | 


horrible things as factories and work, aud canned goods, 
and pigs. You can’t do that in Chicago. The men only 


talk pigs and dollars. When you waltz they whisper | 
tenderly in your ear that pigs have gone up, and they guess | 


they will be able to manage that bracelet. All life is one 
hugo table of weights and measures. So many pigs make 
one earring, and so on. It’s horrible ‘’ 

“«Then why live in Chicago?’ I murmured. 

“«Why, because my——’ she began, and then pulled up 
short. ‘I guese I’ve just got to, That's the horror of it. 
Of course, there are places which are ever 30 much better. 
Down South thero is quite an air of refiuement—in 
Virginia, for instance.’ 

“* Virginia ?’ I said, puzzled. 

“*Yes, where your poor dear Mary is. How is she now? 
Tam 80 interested in er’ 


“TI took her hand. Whether it was the moon, or the | 


broad silent silver river, or the lights, or the comic.songs, I 
do not know. but I guess I felt as sentimental as any young 
boy who has just found out that there are other women 


besides his mother and sisters, and a few stray elderly | 
{ 


aunts. 
ee Poor Mary is very, very ill.’ 
_“ ‘Of course, her lungs, 
Virginia” murmured Gerry. She did not withdraw her 
hand. She left it in mine out of sympathy—for my 
fictitious wife. 

“<The doctors told me there is absolutely no hope of her 
Tecovery.’ = voice dropped. I really was attached to 
this poor lonely sufferer far away in Virginia. 

‘*How terribly hard it must be for her to die away from 
you with no loving hand to smooth—you know what they 
smooth on these solemn occasions.’ 

“*She has a devoted but coloured nurse, whose hands 
are large. She can smooth much better than I could.’ 

‘That's not it. 1 guess she has ahankering after the 
one she loves. I reckon we all have sometimes.’ Gerry 
was growing quite sentimental, and her hand crept more 
securely into mine. ‘This must be a great blow to you.’ 

‘It is, I answered, pressing her hand very gently, ‘ but 
we may not repine. Mary was a good woman but she 
oe understood me fully. I take a great deal of under- 

ing.’ 
' “© You do,’ she repli . ‘It is ve thetic to be 
misunde he replied softly, ‘It is very pa 


the south soothing air of | 


“Gerry stared at me. 
“*Let us hope, Mr, Culverwell, that your fears are 
undless.’ 

s ‘There is no room for hope,’ I said firmly. 
you think you could love me ?’ 

“Mr. Culverwell!’ she cried indignantly, snatching away 
her hand. 

“«In the event,’ I went on, ‘of poor dear Mary passin 
away? Only in that event.’ = v? : 
_“*T cannot answer you, Mr. Culverwell. While your wife 
lives, a patient sufferer ——’ 

“«But she doesn’t!’ I cried. 

“«She is dead ?’ she asked incredulously. 
_ “She is more than dead—she never lived. She is an 
invention of mine, manufactured to protect me from the 
complications attaching to the position of a bachelor 
Diplomat.’ 

“She mused a little while. 

“«¢Gerry,’ I said, ‘I feel that you are the one woman in 
the world for me. You shall have quite a State marriage.’ 

“<«Mr. Culverwell, you must forgive me, but I, too, have 
been guilty of deception. Iam a married@oman. I told 
Bob—Bob is my husband—that I guessed I should have a 
better time of it as an unmarried woman, and we fixed it up 
that way. Bob was quite amused for a minute. You see, 
he is too occupied with pigs to spare more than a minute 
for amusement.’ 

“I was terribly upset. 
quite a vulgar sort of river. 

“¢ Gerry, I said, ‘do not tell anyone that poor Mary is 
dead. I think there is a possibility that the news is false.’ 

“*T think,’ she answered, ‘we ought hoth to respect each 
other’s secrets.’ 

“Myra, Marne was very glad to hear of the favourable 
turn my wife's illness took very shortly afterwards.” 

(Next Weex: “His First Attempt,” by Rose Noste.) 
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~ Not the Kind He Wanted. 


—— 


‘Gerry, do 


The Thames suddenly seemed 


Some time ago as Ke 
morning, Butterwick hailed him and said: 

“T understand you were coming in to-day to buy a 
horse. Is that so?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Well, now, before you buy I want you to come over 
to my place and look at a lot I've got to sell. Ihavea 
dozen splendid horses, and I'll get rid of any one of them 
dirt cheap.” 

So Keyser went over, and when they got into Butter- 
wick's stuble, Butterwick said : 

“ Now here's a beautiful animal, four years old, sound 
as gold, sired by Abdallah out of Lady Mary, and as 
sweet-tempered as an angel.” 

“hut isn’t exactly the kind of horse I want,” said 
Keyser. ‘Good enough, too, but not what I'm looking 


“9 was driving into town one 


or. . 

“Well, how do you like this one? Fifteen hands 
| high, wind enough to blow a church organ; can cover 
| his mile in two twenty-three, and never tum a hair. 
| I'll just give him away to you.” 

«"N-n-no,” said Keyser ; * he’s handsome, and all that, 
j but I'd fixed my mind on a different kind of « horse, 
and if I can't get that I won't take any.” 

“Now, here's the very horse you want,” said 

Butterwick. “ Light, graceful, no arure flesh on him, 
| eye like a hawk, and kind asa baby. If you really 
i want a horse for use, this is the xnimal for your money. 

A lamb’s bloodthirsty and savage compared to him.” 

Oh, I daresay,” replied Keyser; “ but he don’t quite 
| fll the bill. I think T'll have to look elsewhere.” 
“Now, I don't want you to do that. Just cast your 
eye over the others there, and see if there's any that you 
like. 111 warrant ‘em all.” 
“ [don't think I like any of ‘em. There's too much 


flesh on them.” 

“What?” 

“ And not enough legs.” 

“Not enough! y. you must be crazy!” ex- 
claimed Butterwick. ‘ What's the matter with their 


3?” 
zi! Oh, nothing, only there ain't enough of ‘em, that’s 


i all. 

| “Look here, Keyser, I don't believe you want a horse 
| at all.” 

ar Oh, yes, I do. I camein to buy one, and Iam going 
to do it before I go home if I see any I like.” 

“ Well, what in the thunders the reason none of them 
suits you? Whats the use of ue about their 
being short of legs? What sort of a horse are you 

ter?” 

“ The fact is,” said Keyser, “ I don't want a fast horse, 
or a blooded horse, or a horse that is kind. I want one 
| that ie good at standing still. To tell the truth, I want 
a clothes-horse.” 

—— i —————— 


EquaL TO THE EmercENcy.—Old General _(in- 
dicating points on a chart of a battle-field): “Now, 
sir, in case you were attacked by a strong force at this 

int, menaced by another at this point, with a hostile 

emonstration at this point, what would you do?” . 

Young Officer (grasping the situation): “Surrender, 

sir.” 


I|How Professional Cricketers Add 


to their Incomes. 


Some InvorMATION OF A VERY SPeciaL Sozgt. 
Tue life of a county cricketer is probably envied by 
nine youths out of ten, and, from the way the public 
worships its idols, is not without many attractions even 
to the older section of the great B.P. 
_ But meee the average man knowa that the profes. 
sional county cricketer gets £5 for each match he takes 
in, with an extra sovereign if his side wins; and 
hough he knows that there is such a thing as “talent 
money,” by which every professional | 50 runs 
receives an extra pound, or two sovs. for making 100 
runs, yet he does not probably know that there are 
many other methods by which the favourites of York- 
shire, Surrey, Notts, and otber counties add to an 
income by no means to be despised, a fair sum every year. 

Leaving out the incidental things, euch as “ collections 
on the ground” after a specially meritorious perform- 
ance on the part of any one or two cricketers, or the 
“benefit” match given to the man who has served his 
county for ten years, there are other methods of increas- 
ing their incomes which many cricketers use. 

ore than one county cricketer has o standing 
engagement with the leading newspaper of his chief 
town or district, by which he sends the full score “ up- 
to-date” from the und where the county club is 
playing, with one or two interesting items added, two or 
three times a day, especially at the close of play. Often 
this is supplemented by a later report for the next day's 
paper, which repos’ he wires to the office after the finish 
of the day's cricket. For this service he may receive a 
weekly honorarium varying according to what he sends, 
but seldom less than hulf-a-sovereign in any case, and 
often mounting up to two or three pounds. 

Some cricketers write a weekly column of “ notes” for 
poe papers, ens nepecin ty with county or 
local matches, receiving for this the average a of 
ae a of a guinea per thousand words. 

most cases the professional cricketer, besides his 
county engagement, is attached to some good town club. 
Thus, taking Yorkshire as our example, Brown works 
with Halifax, Peel with Leeds Buckingham, Huigh 
with Leeds, Hirst with Huddersfield, etc. Thus, 
whenever a county match is finished in time to allow of 
his presence there, the pro. hurries off to his town eluh, 
and assists them with their local fixture. For this 
service the rate of payment varies from ten shillings to 
two ds for the ufternoon, according to the club 
and the status of the player. 

Many landlords of good hotels and inns in towns 
where there are county grounds or good local clubs, pay 
a prominent professional so much weekly to patronise 
their establishments, in order to draw customers, ani 
this source of revenue to the cricketer is by no means a 
small one. Some hotels have acquired a great name fer 
the cricketers who patronise them, owing to this system, 
and the writer knows of one that was nearly ruined 
ufter the “sporting” element had left it, when the 
cricketing “ idol” was retained Ly a rival house. 

In many cases the cricketer keeps a pub. himeelf, and 
several cases of this kind where well-known county men 
are themselves the landlords, or even owners, of 
public-houses will occur to one’s eT 

There are also cases, not unknown, where the pro. is 
allowed so much commission by certain firms for recom- 
mending to purchasers their buts, wicketa, balls, etc. 
Many local clubs, on setting up their mendge, invite the 
opinion of some prominent. member of their county 
team as to the best firm to patronise, and thus the pro. 
gets a good chance of handling a fair commission. 

In otber cases a pro. may be engaged to go down once 
or twice a week, or oftener, as the circumstances of his 
county engagements permit, to some minor public 
school where an old county man as ground-man and 
coach is not regularly kept, and pend his time in 
coaching the boys there in their ‘avourite summer 
pastime. This is cecal puid for at from half-- 
sovereign to 15s. for the half day. . . 

Several county cricketers, wise in their generation, 
have so far succeeded in saving money as to start 
in a cricketing businees of their own in the chief town 
of their shires. Naturally their great name and 
reputation obtains for their establishment most of the 
cricketing custom of the district—in many cases of the 
county—and they do well. Thus the ever-memorable 
Alec Watson, of Lencashive, bas a shop in Manchester; 
Tunnicliffe, the Yorkshire giant, does very nicely from 
his depot at Bradford ; whilst the~celebrated establish- 
ment of Messrs. Gunn and Moore, in Nottingham, is 
not the least teatimony to the euccess of the noted 

nor is the firm of Shaw and 
Shrewsbury, other Notts men of renown, to be over. 


leased was the Yorkshire com- 
mittee with their men’s performances, that, on Lord 
Hawke's advice as captain, they agreed to give all the 

ourteen or 60, of 


rofessionale—the 
weekly Ly all the winter months, October to April, 
as a retainer c 
similar system, though on a different 


Connect yourself with a success and join THE BIG BUDGET Band. It is going to be the biggest Band connected with any DAper. 
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QUESTIONS WORTH 
ANSWERING. 


REPLIES. 


—_—_— 


8644. Which English Writer was least English in his 
Habits of Thought ? 


In the early days of ee literature nearly all 
writers were eo impregnated, first with the classical 
spirit, and tternata with the French, that very few of 
m exhibited anything like what we should call English 
habits of thonght. To this general rule Chaucer is , 
perhaps the most brilliant and characteristic exception, 
and John Gower would probably be the best example on 
the other side. Congreve, too, was in his writings and 
cast of thonght much more of a Frenchman than of an 
Englishman, Hume, also, was very much under the | 
French influence both as regards habits of thougbt and ; 
expression. But of modern writers Carlyle stands out | 
as by far the most conspicuous example of foreign 
influence. Considered as a writer, he was the son of 
Jean Paul Richter. His philosophy was that of Fichte, 
and his general views of life were perhaps more like 
those of Goethe than anybody else. So thoroughly 
Germanieed was he, indeed, tha he was accustomed to 
think more rapidly in German than in English, and 
most, if not all, of his eccentricities of diction were due | 
to his attempts to combine the terseness and directness 
of English with the involved but comprehensive strac- | 
ture of German. 


9657. When was the Principle of the. Inviolability of the - 
Persons of Ambassadors First Established ? 


Awbassadors, a8 the word is commonly understood, , 
that is, representatives permanently attached to a' 
foreign court, are of comparatively modern origin. Up | 
to about three hundred years ago, special ambassadors 
were appointed foreach occasion on which. an embassy ' 
was thought necessary. These special ambassadors, as 
well as the permunent ambassadors more recently 
appointed, always enjoyed the privilege of inviolability. 
In fact, this respect for ambassadors been found to | 
exist among all nations that have any claim to be con- 
sidered at all civilised, and this seems to have been the 
case in the earliest historic times. We read in 
Herodotus (viii. 196) that the Spartans put to death 
the ambassadors of Darius, but afterwards, fearing the 
divine displeasure, sent to Darius two of their most dis- 
tinguished men, that they might expiate by their death 
the outrage that had been committed. But when they 
reached Darius, he sent them back, saying that he would 
not “violate the usages of all mankind” by imitating 
the example of the Spartans. 


3650. Has the Migration of a Species of Fish ever Affected 
the Prosperity of a Nation? 


fish which has had most effect on human history ; 
and on the i prompenty of various nations is certainly the 

herring. e well-known saying, “ Amsterdam is built | 
on herring bones,” refers to the immense benefits derived 

by that town from the herring fishe: But Denmark 

bas been more affected by the migration of the herring 
than any other country. We read in Dr. Helmold’s 

continuation of the “Slavonian Chronicles.” the follow- 

ing : * The Danes, who. being a maritime people, bad - 
formerly used only the manners and dress of sailors, | 
now ”—in consequence of the migration of the herring | 
to their coasts—“ imitated those of other nations, and ° 
were clothed in scarlet, and poe and fine linen, for | 
they abounded in all kinds of riches by means of the , 
fishery they had every year on the coast of Schonen, 
which attracted merchants from all countries with gold, 
silver, and precious merchandiee, to purchase the herrings . 
bestowed on them by the bounty of Providence. Nor were ; 
the Danes enriched only ; ed were also polished and en- | 
lightened in consequence of their prosperous fishery. for ; 
learning became much more common among them than 


The 


| 


Lefore. 


oS 


government, euch, for instance, as 


| I. it was named 


' language being in 


2646. In which Country can Landlords Treat thelr 


Tenant; in the Most Arbitrary Manner? 


In certain semi-civilised countries under despotic 
Persia, the tenant is 
absolutely at the mercy of his landlord, who can even 
seize the persons of himself and his family and reduce 
them to a cort of slavery till arrears of rent and interest 
are worked off, and this is true of most countries under 
despotic rule. Tenants are generally tenante-at-will, 
and can be dispossessed on most frivolous pretexts. Of 
civilised countries, probably England would supply the 
best answer to the question. There ie perbaps 
no tenant who is so completely at the mercy of 
his landlord as the oecupier of a house in London which 
helonga to one of the great ground landlords. He is an 
absolute prisoner within the four corners of his lease. 
The slightest deviation is accompanied with pains and 
penalties; but, on the other hand, the landlord reserves 
all kinds of privileges to himself. The PALL MALL 
GazETte of August 3rd contained a letter which illus- 
trates this fairly well. A tenant whose landlord was an 
MP. sub-let his house, with his permission. The day 
after quarter-day the M.P. putin a distraint, and the 
sub-tenants left, threatening an action for damages. 
The occupier lost bis tenants. had to pay the rent and 
the broker’? charges, and had absolutely no redress, 
though the landlord had not even given him notice of the 
summary proceeding. 


8649. Has Somerset House ever been in the Hands of the 
French? 

This question may, in a sense, be answered in the 
affirmative. Before the present building was evected, 
the palace which the Duke of Somerset began to build in 
1547, occupied the present site, and after Somerset's 
death it became Royal property. In the time of James 

Denmark House, in honour of his 
queen, Anne of Denmark, and when the King died, his 
body lay there in state, During the reign of Charles I., 
his queen, Henrietta Maria, lived there. She, being 


| sister of the French king, Louis XIII., brought over 
: with her to England, French servants, French priests— 


indeed, the English element. was so conspicuously 
absent, that Somerset House (or Denmark House), was 
practically a French settlement. To it came the 
courtiers from the French Court, French manners and 
every way predominant. Now and 
aguin. when the King went to visit the Queen, the mem- 
bers of the English Comt went with him, but they 
appeared there more in the light of intruders than in 
that of attendants and companions of the lord of the 
country. It was a strange anomaly, that in the very 
heart of English life, there should be a place where the 
door was pitta closed to Englishmen, and where 
the French, admitted by sufferance, as it wére, were 
masters, and resented visits as an intrusion. 


3651. In which Battle, Fought on British Ground, were 
the Smallest Numbers Engaged ? 


Not taking into consideration certain engagements 
to which the designation of skirmish can be alone 
applied, the answer is Sedgemoor. In this battle, 
fought July Sth, 1685, the Royal troops, number- 
ing 3,000 men, under the commaud of the Earl of 
Faversham, utterly routed the Duke of Monmouth’s 
force, which, though in number between 5,000 and 6,000, 
was in the main composed of raw levies of west 
country peasants and miners. The battle of Bosworth 
(August 22nd, 1485) may be also cited as an example of 
the paucity of the forces employed in comparison to the 
stake at issue; indeed, Knight says: “ The battle was 
fought with so few men on either side that it would 
apport marvellous that it should have decided the fate 
of a kingdom, if we did not bear in mind that it was 
not fouzht by one section of an aroused population 
ugainst another section similarly excited, but that the 
King himself, with a few faithful friends, was fighting 


with scarcely more power than that of a fendal partisan, | 
In | 
this latter battle, however, the numbers of the com- | plant necessar 
batants were in considerable excess of those engaged at | sets in. If th 


and that when he fell the contest was at an end.” 


Sedgemoor. 


CONDITIONS. 


We shall be glad to receive front our readers | 
replies to any of the age i asked here. 
Each reply must bear tie writer’s nume and 
address. We shall print the best reply to | 
each question, and shall pay at the rate of | 
two guineas a column for all matter printed. 
The same reader may send replies to any 
number of queries. Envelopes should be 
marked “ Replies” in the top left-hand corner, 
and answers to the questions in any isswe of 
the paper must reach us by first post on the 
Tuesday of the week following that for which 


the paper is dated. P. will only be 
muri for replies a lished. Authorities on 
which replies are based must be siven 
where possille. Half-a-crown wilt on 
tion for every question received which 


de considered worthy of insertion. 
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$652. Is there any Country where Birds are 
as Shepherds or Sheep-dogs ? Employed 


The natives of Venezuelaand adjoinin: countri 
North side of the Amazon often erat line hs 
services of a native crane to care for their poultry, 
also, in the place of collies or shepherd dogs. ripen 
their domestic animals. This remarkalle itd which 
the Indians call “yakamik,” and naturalists Psoph; 
erepitans, is found in a wild state in the great fo 3 
that lie between the Northern coast of South ieee 
and the Amazon river, particularly in Venezuela — 
British Guiana. The birds never leave the forest unlegg 
captured. They are very easily tamed, and proy 
valuable servants to the natives, who domesticate ¢ : 
and, as they are courageous, and will protect animals 
entrusted to their care at every risk to themselves, even 
dogs are obliged to yield to their authority. They ma) 
be trusted with the care of a flock of sheep or a 


| charge of domestic fowls, and every morning they will 


drive the ducks and chickens to their feeding-place, and, 
carefully collecting an stragglers, bring them satel 
home at night. A “yakamik ” soon learns to know at 
obey the voice of its master, will follow him wherever he 
goes, if permitted, and appears delighted at receiving his 
caresses. One quality that makes the bird valuable ig 
its homing sence, which is perfect. However far it may 
wander with its charge, it never fails to find its way 
home at night with the animals entrusted to its care. A 
German agriculturist, Herr von Seyffert, had one of 
these cranes which took charge of a herd of heifers, 
driving them to and from their pastures. It also kept 
order in the poultry yard, stopping all fighting and 
disorder. : 


| 3688. Which English King Anticipated Cromwell's Policy 


| 


of Local Government ? 


Allowing for a certain amount of legend which ig 
inseparable from the period, it seems to be quite certain 
that Alfred the Great anticipated, not only Cromwell's, 
but every other scheme of local government that has 
been put into execution in these islands. In the first 
lee he divided the country into administrative 

istricts, which was, of course, the first step towards © 
local government, and in the second place he delegated 
the kingly authority to officers resident in these districts. 
For instance, in the Hall Mote the lord of the tithing 
had power to punish offenders: within his jurisdiction, 
This was probably the origin of the ancient system of 
circuits, which dates in its present form from the time 
of Henry II. More closely allied with modern notions 
of local pay nanan was the Folk Mote, o: Hundred 
Court, which not only punished minor offenders, but 
was also a sort of Land Court and Local Government 
Board. The Shige Mote, which dealt mostly with 


eeclesiastical matters and questions in dispute between . | 


the officers of the Crown and the district authorities, is 
another example in point, and_all these distinctly fore- 
shadow Cromwell’s Courts Baron and quasi-military 
prefectures. 


3654. Why is Smoke Deleterious to Vegetation, whereas 
Scot is Beneficial to It? 


Because the soot is applied to the plant as 2 manure 
dissolved in water, whereas the smoke is floating in the 
air. In the former case the soluble part of tae soot 
enters through the roots, and gives nourishment; in the 
latter, the particles alight upon the leaves. and obstruct 
their action. The skin that covers the leaf is perforated 
with little holes, called stomata, which open and shut 
according to the state of the atmosphere. Their 
purpose is to admit to the plant the carbonic acid and 
other gaseous constituents of the air which form an 
important part of the plant's food, and to permit the 
escape of the oxygen and other gases which resuit from 
the digestive processes which go on in the leaves. If 
the smoke-dust fall upon the leaf in any considerable 
quantity, the stomata are choked up, functions of the 
to its health are impeded, and disease 
e smoke accumulates upon the leaf in 
large quantity death may result. 
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QUESTIONS, 


3081. Can anything like a close historical parallel be 
drawn between England and Carthage ? 

3682. Has it ever been proposed to construct an 
underground city in the Enitea Kingdom for the 
information of future generations ? 

3683. What is probably the greatest danger that 
threatens th: British Empire in the near future P 

3684. In which country is it most difficult to lead an 
eis life ? 

85. Which animal is most dependent upon other 

ee io i. sustenance ? ‘ ‘sale 
6. Which member of the body can best b 

artical y e replaced 

3687. Which apliel king may be styled “the father 
of mee sport” 

3688. Is it true that gambling increases with the 
p oo of civilisation ? 

3689. How and when did the Town and Gown Riots 
at As eanayy 

690. Is there any part of the British dominions w 
Trial by Ordeal is still customary P aa 
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There is an interesting interview with a black bishop in this week’s SUNDAY READER, 
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The Song of the Cycle. 


ships have sails for the swelling gales ; 
vasa The falcon flies in the wake of the wind ; 
In the speed of the steed of the Bedouin breed 
The blood leaps high to the hoofbeats’ lead, 
As the leagues are Jeft behind. 
But what care I 
For the birds that fly, 
Or all the vessels that sail the sea, 
The blasts that blow, 
Till the trees bend low, 
Or the barbs of Araby! 


wish I more for the wings he wore— 
a The fleet-foot one of the fables old—~ 
For the feathered robe of the messenger god, 
Or the winged sandals wherein he trod 
In the happy age of gold. 
Let poets mourn 
For the days outworn. 
But these glad morns are still divine; 
Those flying feet, 
Were they half so fleet 
As the steed that springs from mine! 


Then ho for the wheel, with its strength of steel, 
Yet blessed buoyance of sky-born things, 
And the rush of the near and crystaline clear 
Sweet breath of the summer that sings in the ear, 
Like harps of a thousand strings! 
Oh, wild and free 
Is the joy to me 
To breast the breeze and whirl along— 
To skim the ground 
Till the pulses bound, 
And the heart bursts into song! 


ee 


The County Championship at 
Cricket, 


Is THE PRESENT METHOD SATISFACTORY P 


THERE can, I think, be but one reply to this query, 
and that is that the present method of determining the 
Champion County is as unsatisfactory as any preced- 
ing method, if not actually more so, There have been 
tried two or three systems in the past, but they-all had 
more or less objectionable features. And when the 


present method was inaugurated, though some good 


authorities declared it to be as bad as any of the rest, 


they were told to wait and sce! They have waited—and 


geen! 
Even the old way of scoring two points for a win and 
one for a draw, was much superior to the one now in 


vogue. For the present system is unfair altogether, and 


objectionable in many ways, as nothing can hetter show 


than this season's results, so far as they have gone. Let us 


look at its weak points. 


The powers that be have declared that “ losses shall be 
deducted from wins, and drawn games ignored. The 
is then decided upon the proportion of 


Championshi 
points in finished games.” 


As a first example, nothing could more show the 
Till the 
geagon was more than half over they had only finished 
therefore headed the list 
during that time, with a proportion of 100 per cent., though 
fire had won some ten matches 

Evidently, 
for draws rather 
Notts could have 
kept up their “draws "—and they might have done so 
bad Gunn kept well all the season—they would have 
points and been hailed as champions, though 
Surrey, Lancashire, and Yorkshire might have had “24 . 
points at the finish, had they won twenty-five matches 


badness of this system than the case of Notts. 

two games and won both. They 

Yorkshire and Lancas 

and only lost one during the same se i 
pla. 


therefore, Notte were encouraged to 
than for finished games, and if only 


scored “2” 


and lost one! 


If this result would show that Notts was a better team 
than the other three mentioned, then the sooner the 
whole farce is abolished the better for cricket! Mind, I 


could not do what was actually impossible? Lancashire 
would have won, that is practically certain, and that 
point may—nay, doubtless it has—lost them the 
premier position for the year. 

Again, at the present date (August 9th) Essex are 
the top of the list, They have played so pluckily for 
so loug that many of us would like to hail them as 
champions ; but what can we say when they play only 
sixteen matches, against Surrey's twenty-six or lance 
shire’s twenty-six? If Essex lose one and Lancashire 
lose two, does that prove that the latter is inferior to 
the former, who have actually played ten matches fewer P 
It is absurd to say so for a minute. 

And what about Yorkshire's claim here? When 
Essex beat Yorkshire by one run at Huddersfield, and 
that from the unsatisfactory *leg-before” of the lnat 
batsman, the Dairy TeLecrapH well pointed out the 
absurdity of Essex scoring a point, and Yorkehire 
losing one—and probably the Championship — for such a 
result. This, curionsly enough, at the time I write, 
is just how the case stands! Had Yorkshire got 
that one run, and tied, then Essex, Yorkshire, and 
Lancashire would all be exactly equal in the tabulated 
results, which would be, up to dite of August 9th: 


Essex won 6 Jost 1= 5 points=71'42 per centage prop. 
Lancashire ,, 12 4, 2=10) 4, =Zb42 ” ” 
Yorkshire » 12 ,, 2=l0 4, =f1s2 a ” 


Then, as the two northern counties had won twice as 
many games as Essex, if there were to be any superiority, 
no one could doubt where it would lie. But all this is lost 
to Yorkshire for one run; and though they may have 
scored more runs in the aggregate than any other county, 
against every other county, though they have mae 
tremendous scores on many occasions, broken records 
for long-partnerships, beaten some counties by an 
innings and a half—not one of which Essex has 
done this season—Yorkehire must take third or fourth 
place in the list owing to that “one” run they didn’t 
get from an unsatisfactory decision in an exciting 
match ! 

Such results cannot be satisfactory, and some better 
method of determining the Championship must be found. 
What is wanted is a plan which would give every incen- 
tive to teams to get runs, not to “draw” games; to 
keep in to the very last. rather than “declare” or 
“throw their wickets away,” to get their opponents out 
om quickly as possible rather than to encourage them to 
stay in. 

team should not lose the reward of its glorious 
three days’ struggle Lecause it has five minutes too little 
time to win, and score an easy victory, like the case of 
Lancs v. Yorks, shown above. 

Will any method satisfy the above? Well, I should 
think the powers-that-be might find one. In default of 
any better one, why not total up all the runs a county 
has made during the season, divide by ‘the number of 
wickets fallen, and let the average runs per wicket 
decide the Championship ? 

This plan, it will be admitted, is extremely simple; 
it is absolutely fair to all; it would meet every point 
urged above; and if Abel and Brockwell batted 
so well that Hants could not dislodge them for three 
days, or Brown and Tunnicliffe defied Sussex for a 
similar time, it would tell to their county’s advantage, 
instead of actually being to their disadvantage as at 
present. 

Batting would improve all round, so would bowling 
and fielding, and sharp practices would diminish, 
since a team would do its very best to stop in as 
long as possible, whilst its opponents would do their 
best to get it out, and draws and unfinished innings 
would not matter one bit. The terms would get full 
credit for all they did, and every run would have its 
full value, whereas under the present ae it only 
counts the same whether Essex beats Yorks by one run 
or by a thousand. 

oe er 

Sue (who has not felt well since they embarked): 
“What do you suppose makes the ship roll so? It'll 
be the death of me!” 

He (furious): “ It’s that imbecile of a fat officer up 
there! He does nothing but walk from one side of the 
ship tothe other. Its enough to capsize the vessel.” 


am not criticising the Notts play, but the system of 
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Try This with a Wine-Glass. 


Ir is scarevly credible, but it is a fact, that a glass 
can be broken by the voice. If you strike a thin wine- 
glase while you hold it by the stem, it will enit a certain 
note—in most cases a pretty deep one. 

On approaching the glues rapidly to your mouth, and, 
shouting into it the same note as loudly as ible, the 
vibrations of the glass being thereby extended, it will be 
shivered into fragments. 

This used to be a favourite experiment of Labfache, 
the renowned singer, who would thus break, one after 
the other, as many glasses as were handed to him. 


rt 


The Typewriter as a Novelist. 


OnE day a bad little boy undertook to write on his 
father’s typewriter, despite the oft-repeated command of 
the latter to the contrary. Taking the cover from the 
machine, the boy inserted a piece of paper ind pounded 
on the keys with might and main. 

Just as the sheet was covered with letters, figures, and 
punctuation-marks, his father hovein sight, and the boy 
expected to receive the punishment he deserved. Then 
he deplored his disobedienco. 

“ Father,” said the boy, “you need ask no questions. 
I can tell a lie, and I have at divers times told some 
bad ones. But my heart tells me that to lie in the face 
of the evidence you have before you would be childish, 
futile, and powerless. I have ed writing on your 
machine, and here is my composition.” 

With this the boy handed the sheet of paper to bis 
father, who glanced at it and read tho following : 


SgfffowiS67UGD: 71- -S&Ogabcde Crnikkkk) 
FODS) (t4+}acacac XXXXX mmemmimnmemmn try)) JkLlunPGds 
RASCGPD SOIL 1Qq%S7A S45VBI4"* PdgbHTys BTde, 6fmd.*% 


And there was a good deal more to the aame effect. 

“And did you really do this, my son ?” asked the 
father, his voice trembling with emotion. 

“ Yes, father.” 

“ Then I am indeed thrice blessed as the father of the 
coming writer of dialect stories.” 


CS oe 


Rings on Her Toes in a Queer 
Fashion. 


Tye American Society woman has composed herself 
in utter folly, for she has now taken to wearing rings 
on her toes. 

Toe rings are not yet visible in jewellers’ windows, 
becanse they are ag yet made only to fill special orders ; 
but if the fashion be followed up, as it is likely to be, 
they will soon be as plentiful as lets, or silver hat- 

ins. 

Ther are, as it will be surmised, a great man 
occasions on which the toe ring cannot be worn. It is 
not worn in the daytime under a shoe, nor in the eveni 
under a slipper. But there are times when it is allow 
to shine forth in all its glory, and one of these times is 
when its owner is taking a Turkish bath. he pride 
and delight which society women take in their pre tily- 
shaped, exquinitely-cared for feet, Pert in most cases 
date no further back than the Trilby fever, but it ie 
certain that since that time a beautiful foot is more 
valued than ever before, and any device calling attention 
to ita attractiveness is most carefully cultivated. A toe 
ring just serves this purpose. 

ow, when the woman of many fads joins a Turkish 
bath party she does not, under an impulse of mistaken 
modesty, conceal her feet from view. She rather allows 
them to be us conspicuous as the conditions will allow, 
while her friends are encouraged to admire openly their 
whiteness and slenderness. As a mark of extreme 
novelty she now places on each big toe a ring, which 
does not differ at all, except in size, f£effB the ones she 
wears on her fingers. 


scoring for the Championship. ; 
Again, the aim of all ericketers should be to finish 
matches, if they would determine which is the better 
eleven. But by totally ignoring drawn games the 
system of scoring now in vogue totally reverses this. 
Two examples, of an opposite kind. in point: When 
Surrey met Yorkshire this year at the Oval, and York- 
shire ‘set the homesters 322 runs to get in the second 
innings, with barely time for the task in any case, what 
could Surrey do but play for a dyaw P . 
Now it may be surmised that such an efficient captain 
as Surrey has, would see this for at least almost au hour 
before Yorkshire ‘ declared,” and hence it is possible 
(thongh I don’t say it happened here) that the fielding 
side, knowing they could not win, and might possibly 
lose, would not particularly try to get their opponents 
out, but would rather let them bat as long as_ they 
would, sinve such a course made their own chances of 
defeat more remote ! 
Or, when Lancashire played Yorkshire the first. time 
a8 year, and got the latter out for 66 in the second 
ings, only wanting some 56 to win, was it fair that 
a be ould count nothing for it, simply because they 
bad only about eighteen minutes left for play, and 


It may be of Fat gold, or it may be made brilliant 
with jewels, There are no restrictions as to its 
character, But, grotesque as the idea appears at first 
thought, a pretty ring 18 unquestionably an ornament. 
toa pretty foot, and the women who are brought to 
realise this will doubtless hasten to imitate the example 
which has been set them. 


Oh 


oo 
HAVE YOU A SOLDIER FRIEND? 


Ir 0, give him a copy of this week’s Sunday Reader; it 
is a special soldiers’ number, and is full of reading matter 
and pictures specially interesting to Tommy Atkins. 

There are two lettcrs from Lord Roberts to the Editor, 
a thrilling story of the Zulu War, entitled, “Saint Jones, 
V.C.,” an illustrated article upon a soldiers’ strange church 
in Afghanistan, and some account of the career of Lord 
Roberts. ; ; . 

Then there is a competition specially for soldicrs and 
their friends. : 

Amongst other contents of this week’s Sunday Reader 
may be mentioned “ An Elephant’s Monument,” “ Adver- 
tising in Church,” “ The Sun Closesa Tomb,” “ A Parliament 
of Religions,” “Tho New Testament in Old English,” 
“Where Widows are Unknown,” and “An Interview with 
a Black Bishop.” . . 

The Editor also tells you how you can obtain a six 
shilling book for nothing. Go to your newsagent at onco 
and purchase a copy of 


THE SUNDAY READER. 
EVERY THURSDAY. ONE PENNY. 


Mrs. Jonner: “Too bad! The new cook spoilt the 
steak; she is so young and inexperienced. on't you 
be satisfied with a kiss inetead, dear P” 

Mr. Jobber: “ Allright; call ber in.” 


NS 


Josi£, a bright three-year-old, had just paid his firat 
visit to the barber's. ‘e looked very dissatisfied upon 
his return, and his mamma asked him the reason. 

“1 don’t like my hair combed this way, all in little 
curls,” he said. 

“How do you wish it?” qucried mamma. . 

“Why, 1 want it like Uncle Tom's. I wantit made 
Snto two slices.” 


There Is a good deal about ericket and cyeling in this number, you think? But it’s all splendid stuff, and worth reading. 
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QUESTIONS WORTH 
ANSWERING. 


REPLIES. 


8644. Which English Writer was least English in his 
: "Habits of Thought ? 


In the early days of ee literature nearly all 
writers were so impregnated, first with the classical 
spirit, and Stewabda with the French, that very few of 
them exhibited anything like what we should call English 
habits of thought. te Chaucer is 
perhaps the most brilliant and characteristic exception, 
and John Gower would probably be the best example on 


cast of thonght much more of a Frenchman than of an 
Englishman. Hume, also, was very much under the 
French influence both as regards habits of thought and 
expression. But of modern writers Carlyle stands out 
as by far the most conspicuous example of foreign 
influence. Considered as @ writer, he was the son of 
Jean Paul Richter. His philosophy was that of Fichte, 
and his general views o 
those of Goethe than arco else. So thoroughly 
Germanised was he, indeed, that he was accustomed to 
think more rapidly im 
most. if not all, of his eccentricities of diction were due 
to his attempts to combine the terseness and directness 
of Englieh with the involved but comprehensive struc- 
ture of German. 


3647. When was the Principle of the Inviolability of the 
Persons of Ambassadors First Established? 


Ambassadors, as the word is commonly understood, Iq 


that is, representatives permanently attached to a 
foreign court, are of comparatively modern origin. Up 
to about three hundred years ago. special ambaseadors 
were appointed foreach occasion on which an.embassy 
was thought necessary. These special ambassadors, as 
well as the permanent ambassadors more recently 


appointed, always fp eye the payiegect inviolability. | 


In fact, this respect for ambassadors been found to 
exist among all nations that have any claim to be con- 
sidered at all civilised, and this seems to have been the 
case in the earliest historic times. We read in 
Herodotus (viii. 196) that the Spartans put to death 
the ambassadors of Darius, but afterwards, fearing the 
divine displeasure, sent to Darius two of their most dis- 
tinguished men, that they might expiate by their death 
the outrage that had been committed. But when they 
reached Darius, he sent them back, saying that he would 
not “ violate the es of all mankind” by imitating 
the example of the Spartans. 


3650. Has the Migration of a Species of Fish ever Affected 
the Prosperity of a Nation? 


The fish which has had most effect on human history | 
and on the prosperity of various nations is certainly the | 


herring. The well-known saying, “ Amsterdam is built 
on herring bones,” refers to the immense benefits derived 
by that town from the herving fishe But Denmark 
has Leen more affected by the migration of the herring 
than any other country. We read in Dr. Helmold’s 
coutinuation of the “Slavonian Chronicles ” the follow- 
ing: * The Danes, 
formerly used only the manners and dress of sailors, 
now "—in conseq’ 
to their coasts—“ imitated those of other nations, and 
were clothed in scarlet, and purple, and fine linen, for 
they abounded in all kinds of riches by means of the 
fishery they had every year on the coast of Schonen, 
which attracted merchants from all countries with gold, 


silver, and precious merchandise, to purchase the herrings . 


bestowed on them by the bounty of Providence. Nor were 
the Danes enviched only ; eee were algo polished and en- 
lightened in consequence of their prosperous fishery, for 
learning became much more common among them than 
before.” 


life were perhaps more like | 


German than in English, and | 


who. being a maritime people, had . 


uence of the migration of the herring | 
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3648. In which Country can Landlords Treat their 
Tenants in the Most Arbitrary Manner? 


In certain semi-civilised countries under despotic 
government, such, for instance, as Persia, the tenant is 
absolutely ut the mercy of his landlord, who can even 
seize the persons of himeelf and his family and reduce 
them to a cort of slavery till arrears of rent and interest 
are worked off, and this is true of most countries under 
despotic rule. Tenants are generally tenante-at-will, 
| and can be dispossessed on moat frivolous pretexts. Of 
| civilised countries, probably England would supply the 
| best answer to the question. There is perbaps 
‘no tenant who is so completely at the mercy of 
‘ his landlord as the occupier of a house in London which 
| belongs to one of the great ground landlords. He is an 
! absolute prisoner within the four corners of his lease. 
| The slightest deviation is accompanied with pains and 
| penalties ; but, on the other hand, the 

all kinds of privileges to himeelf. The Pauu MALL 

GazEtTeE of August drd contained a letter which illus- 

trates this fairly well. A tenant whose landlord was an 

MP. sub-let his house, with his permission. The day 
{ after quarter-day the M.P. putin a distraint, and the 
| gub-tenants left, threatening an action for damages. 
The occupier lost his tenants. had to pay the rent and 
the broker’? charges, and had absolutely no redress, 
though the 
| summary proceeding. 


' 9649, Has Somerset House ever been in the Hands of the 
French? 

! This question may, in a sense, be answered in the 

| affirmative. Before the present building was erected. 


| the palace which the Duke of Somerset began to build in | 


| 1547, occupied the present site, and after Somerset’s 

death it became Royal property. In the time of James 
-T. it was named Denmark House, in honour of his 
neon, Anne of Demmnark, and when the King died, his 
‘ body Jay there in state. During the reign of Charles I., 
‘hig queen, Henrictta Maria, lived there. She, being 
| sister of the French king, 
| with her to England, French servants, French priests— 
indeed, the English element was so conspicuously 


practically a French settlement. To it came the 
courtiers from the French Court, French manners and 
language being in every way predominant. Now and 
again. when the King went to visit the Queen, the mein- 
bers of the English Court went with him, but they 
areas there morc in the light of intruders than in 
that of attendants and companions of the lord of the 
country. It was a strange anomaly, that in the very 
heart of English life, there should be a place where the 
door was practically closed to Englishmen, and where 
the French, admitted by sufferance, as it wére, were 
masters, and resented visits as an intrusion. 


3651. In which Battle, Fought on British Ground, were 
the Smallest Numbers Engaged ? 


Not taking into consideration certain engagements» 
to which the designation of skirmish can be alone 
applied, the answer is Sedgemoor. In this battle, 
‘fought July Sth, 1685, the Royal troops, number- 
ing 3,000 men, under the command of the Earl of 
| Faversham, utterly routed the Duke of Monmouth’s 
force, which, though in number between 5,000 and 6,000, 
was in the main composed of raw levies of west 
country peasants and miners. The battle of Bosworth 
(August 22nd, 1485) may be also cited as an example of 
: the paucity of the forces employed in comparison to the 
stake at issue; indeed, Knight says: “ The battle was 
fought with so few men on either side that it would 
appen marvellous that it should have decided the fate 
of a kingdom, if we did not bear in mind that it was 
not fought by one section of an aroused population 
against another section similarly excited, but that the 
King himself, with a few faithful friends, was fighting 
with scarcely more power than that of a feudal partisan, 
and that when he fell the contest was at anend.” In 
this latter battle. however, the numbers of the com- 
| hatants were in considerable excess of those engaged at 

Sedgemoor. 


—_— 


CONDITIONS. 


We shall be glad to receive froni our readers 
replies to any of the westions asked here. 
Each reply must bear the writer’s nume and 
address. We shall print the best reply to 
each question, and 8 
two guineas « column for all matter printed. 
The same reader may send replies to any 
number of queries. Envelopes should be 
marked “ Replies” in the top left-hand corner, 
and answers to the questions in any issue of 
the paper must reach us by first post on the 
Tuesday of the week following that for which 
the paper is dated. P. nt will only be 
made for replies publis Authorities on 
whieh replies are based must be siven 
where possible. Half-a-crown will be paid on 

ution for ion received which 
de considered worthy of insertion. 


W pay at the rate of | 


QUESTIONS. 


3081. Can anything like a close historical parallel be 
drawn between England and Carthage ? 
3682. Has it ever been ae ae to construct an 
underground city in the Tnited Kingdom for the 
| information of future generations ? 
3683. What is probably the 
threatens th> British Empire in ihe near future ? 
3684. In which country is it most difficult to lead an 
honest life ? 
3683. Which animal is most dependent upon other 
——e a a sustenance ? 
6. Which member of the hody can best he repl 
eruiRcaly? y e replaced 
3687. Which English king may be etyled “the father 
of eae sport”? 
3688. Is it true that gambling increases with the 
progress of civilisation ? 
3689. How and when did the Town and Gown Riots 
at Oxford originate P 
3690. Is there any part of the British dominions where 
Trial by Ordeal is still customary P 


landlord reserves | be trusted with the care of a flock 


landlord had not even given him notice of the | 


Louis XIIL., brought over | 


absent, that Somerset House (or Denmark House), was | 


reatest danger that 


Ns 
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| ses2. Is there any Country where Birds are 
as Shepherds or Bheep-dogs ? Employed 


The natives of Venezuelaand adjoining countri 
North side of the Amazon often avail Hise aan 
services of a native crane to care for their poultr 
also, in the place of collies or shepherd dogs ie 
their domestic animals. This remarkable id which 
the Indians call “ yakamik,” and naturalists Pe * 
crepitans, is found in a wild state in the great fleas 
that lie between the Northern coast of South America 
and the Amazon river, particularly in Venezuela and 
Britieh Guiana. The birds never leave the forest unlegy 
captured. They are very easily tamed, and prove | 
valuable servants to the natives, who domesticate the 
and, as they are courageous, and will protect ulna 
entrusted to their care at every risk to themselves, even 
dogs are obliged to yield to their authority, They ma 

t of sheep or te 
| charge of domestic fowls, and every morning they will 
drive the ducks and chickens to their feeding-place, and, 
carefully collecting any stragglers, bring them satel 
home at night. A “yakamik ”’ soon learns to know and 
obey the voice of its master, will follow him whererer he 
goes, if permitted, and ge delighted at receiving his 
| careases. One quality that makes the bird valuable is 
| its homing sense, which is perfect. However far it ina 
wander with its charge, it never fails to find its way 
home at night with the animals entrusted to its care. A 
German agriculturist, Herr von Seyffert, had one of 
these cranes which took charge of a herd of heifers, 
driving them to and from their pastures. It also kept 
aa the poultry yard, stopping all fighting and 
isorder. 


3653. Which English King Anticipated Cromwell's Policy 
of Local Government ? A 


Allowing for a certain amount of legend which ig 
inseparable from the period, it seems to be quite certain 
that Alfred the Great anticipated, not only Cromwell's, 
but every other scheme of local governmeut that has 
been put into execution in these islands. In the first - 

lace he divided the country into administrative - 

istricts, which was, of course, the first step towards 
local government, and in the second place he delegated 
the kingly authority to officers resident in these districts. 
For instance, in the Hall Mote the lord of the tithing 
had power to punish offenders within his jurisdiction. 
This was probably the origin of the ancient system of 
circuits, which dates in its present form from the time 
of Henry II. More closely allied with modern notions 
of local pecans was the Folk Mote, o: Hundred 
Court, which not only punished minor offenders, but 
was also a sort of Land Court and Local Government 
Board. The Shire Mote, which dealt mostly with 
evclesiastical matters and questions in dispute between 
the officers of the Crown and the district authorities, is 
another example in point, and _all these distinctly fore- 
shadow Cromwell’s Courts Baron and quasi-military 
prefectures. 


3654. Why is Smoke Deleterious to Vegetation, whereas 
Soot ia Beneficial to It? 


Because the soot is applied to the plant as 2 manure 

dissolved in water, whereas the smoke is floating in the 
air. In the former case the soluble part of the soot 
enters through the roots, and gives nourishment: in the 
| latter, the particles alight upon the leaves. and obstruct 
their action. The skin that covers the leaf is perforated 
with little holes, called stomata, which open and shut 
according to the state of the atmosphere. Their 
purpose is to admit to the plant the carbonic acid and 
other gaseous constituents of the air which form an 
important part of the plant's food, and to permit the 
escape of the oxygen amd other gases which resuit from 
| the digestive processes which go on in the leaves. 
i the smoke-dust fall upon the leaf in any considerable 
| quantity, the stomata are choked up, functions of the 
! plant necessary to its heilth are impeded, and disease 
| sets in. If the smoke accumulates upon the leaf ix 
| large quantity death may result. 


TO TRUSTEES AND INVESTORS. 
CANS 
THE PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST OF MONEY LENT Of 
MORTGAGES can be absolutely secured by the payment 
of a small annual premium to the Ocean Accidest & 
Guarantee Corporation, Ltd., of London, whoare prepared 
to issue policies to the Investor securing his mony 
and interest. 
NO ONE SHOULD LEND MONEY ON 
MORTGAGE WITHOUT SUCH INSURANCE 
The paid-up Capital of the Corporation, founded in 187 
is £100,000, and ite Invested Funds exceed » Quarter of @ 
Million. 
Write for Prospectus to— 
RICHARD J. PAULL 
General Manager and 
MOORGATE STREET, LONDOM 6 


40 TO 44, 


There is an interesting interview with a black bishop in this week’s SUNDAY READER. 


‘War ENDING 
Avo. %, 1897. 


The Song of the Cycle. could not do what was actually impossible? Lancashire 

= : would have won, that is practically certain, and that 

point may—nay, doubtless it has—lost them the 
premier position for the year. 

Again, at the present date (August 9th) Essex are 

the top of the list. They have played so pluckily for 


hips have sails for the swelling gales ; 
sa ‘The falcon flies in the wake of ie wind ; 
In the speed of the steed of the Bedouin breed 


The blood leaps high to the hoofbeats’ lead, 


left behind. so long that many of us would like to hail them as 
a ere at ware : champions; but what can we say when they play only 
For the birds that fly, sixteen matches, against ing she twenty-six or ca 
Or all the veseele that sail the sea, shire’s twenty-six? If Essex lose one and Lancashire 
The blasts that blow, lose two, does that prove that the latter is inferior to 
Till the trees bend low, the former, who have actually played ten matches fewer P 

Or the barbs of Araby! It is absurd to say so for a minute, 


And what about Yorkshire's claim here? When 
Essex beat Yorkshire by one run at Huddersfield, and 
that from the unsatisfactory “ leg-before” of the last 
batsman, the DAILy TELEGRAPH well pointed out the 
absurdity of Essex scoring a point, and Yorkshire 
losing one—and probably the Championship —for such a 
result. This, curiously enough, at the time I write, 
is just how the cuse stands! Had Yorkshire got 
that one run, and tied, then Essex, Yorkshire, and 
Laneashire would all be bg a equal in the tabulated 


wish I more for the wings he wore— 
ae The fleet-foot one of the fables old— 
For the feathered robe of the messenger god, 
Or the winged sandals wherein he trod 
In the happy age of gold. 
Let poets mourn 
For the days outworn. 
But these glad morns are still divine; 


Those flying feet, 


: op ae pst results, which would be, up to date of August 9th : 
‘As the steed that springs from mine! se i won ‘ lost in 5 pointe Ty $2 ose centage prop. 
ith i ameashire ,, 12 ,, 2=10 4, = ,, 
Then ho for the wheel, with its strength of steel, Ton "42 7) gan ere tt # 


Yet blessed buoyance of sky-born things, 
And the rush of the near and crystaline clear 
Sweet breath of the summer that sings in the ear, 

Like harps of a thousand strings! 

Oh, wild and free 
Is the joy to me 


Then, as the two northern counties had won twice as 
many games as Essex, if there were to be any superiority, 
no one could doubt where it would lie. But all this is lost 
to Yorkshire for one run; and though they may have 
scored more runs in the aggregate than any other county, 
against every other county, though they have made 


I To breast the breeze and whirl along—- tremendous scores on many occasions, broken records 
: To skim the ground for long-partnerships, beaten some counties by an 
Till the pulses bound, innings and a half—not one of which Essex has 
And the heart bursts into song} done this season—Yorkshire must take third or fourth 
, place in the list owing to that “one” run they didn’t 
ai ta an unsatisfactory decision in an exciting 
. 5 match ! 
The County Champ ionship at Such results cannot be satisfactory, and some better 
Cricket, method of determining the Championship must be found. 


What is wanted is a plan which would give every incen- 
tive to teams to get runs, not to “draw” games; to 
keep in to the very last. rather than “declare” or 
“throw their wickets away,” to get their opponents ont 
as quickly as possible rather than to encourage them to 


Is THE PRESENT METHOD SATISFACTORY P 


THERE can, I think, be but one reply to this query, 
and that is that the present method of determining the 
Champion County is as unsatisfactory as any preced- 
ing method, if not actually more so. There have been 
tried two or three systems in the past, but they all had 
more or less objectionable features. And when the 
present method was inaugurated, though some good 
authorities declared it to be as bad as any of the rest, 
they reve told to wait and see! They have waited—and 
seen! 

Even the old way of scoring two points for a win and 
one for a draw, was much superior to the one now in 
vogue. For the present system is unfair altogether, and 
objectionable in many ways, as soo at can better show 
than this season's results, so far as they have gone. Let us 


~ in. 

team should not lose the reward of its glorious 
three days’ struggle Lecauee it has five minutes too little 
time to win, and score an easy victory, like the case of 
Lancs v. Yorks, shown above. 

Will any method satisfy the above? Well, I should 
think the powers-that-be might find one. In default of 
any better one, why not total up all the runs a county 
has made during the season, divide by the number of 
wickets fallen, and let the average runs per wicket 
decide the Championship ? 

This plan, it will be admitted, is extremely simple; 
it is absulutely fair to all; it would meet every point 


WwW Pa SB Meche Ome NT owen erae ee 


as look at its weak points. urged above; and if Abel and Brockwell batted 
The powers that be have declared that “losses shall be | so well that Hants could not dislodge them for three 
a deducted from wins, and drawn games ignored. The | days, or Brown and Tunnicliffe defied Sussex for o 
a Championship is then decided upon the proportion of | similar time, it would tell to their county’s advantage, 
ot points in finished games.” instead of actually being to their disadvantage as at 
m As a first example, nothing could more show the | present. 
ot badness of this system than the case of Notts. Till the Batting would improve all round, 80 would bowling 
ad geason was more than half over they had only finished | and fielding, and sharp practices would diminish, 
at two gamesand won both. They therefore headed thelist | since a team would do its very best to stop in as 
it during that time, with a proportion of 100 per cent.,though | Jong as possible, whilst its opponents would do their 
id Yorkshire and Lancasing had won some ten matches | best to get it out, and draws and unfinished innings 
a and only lost one during the same eriod! Evidently, | would not matter one bit. The teams would get full 
he therefore, Notts were encouraged to p oe dyawsrather | credit for all they did, and every run would have ite 
a than for finished games, and if only Notts could have | full value, whereas under the present system it only 
If kept up their “draws ”—and they might have done s0 | counts the same whether Essex beats Yorks by one run 
ile had Gunn kept well all the season—they would have | or hy a thousand. 
he scored “2” points and heen hailed as champions, though as eae res 
r] Surrey, Lancashire, and Yorkshire might have had “24 Sue (who has not felt well since they embarked) : 
ip points at the finish, had they won twenty-five matches | « What do you suppose makes the ship roll so? It'll 


and lost one! 

If this result would show that Notts was a better team 
than the other three mentioned, then the sooner the 
whole farce is abolished the better for cricket! Mind, I 
am not criticising the Notts play, but the system of 
scoring for the Championship. ; 

Again, the aim of all erieaeare should be to finish 


be the death of me!” A 

He (furious): ‘ It’s that imbecile of a fat officer up 
there! He does nothing but walk from one side of the 
ship tothe other. Its enough to capsize the vessel.” 


En 
HAVE YOU A SOLDIER FRIEND ? 
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matches, if they would determine which is the better 
On eleven. But by totally ignoring drawn games the Ir so, give him a copy of this week’s Sunday Reader ; it 
system of scoring now in vogue totally reverses this. is a special soldiers’ number, and is full of reading matter 
“4 Two examples, of an opposite kind, in point: When | and pictures specially interesting to Tommy Atkins. 
a Surrey met Yorkshire this year at the Oval, and York- There are two lettcrs from Lord Roberts to the Editor, 
7 shire ‘set the homesters 332 runs to get in the second | a thrilling story of the Zulu War, entitled, “ Saint Jones, 
innings, with barely time for the task in any case, what | V.C.”" an illustrated article upon a soldiers’ strange pha 
al eae Survey do but play for a draw P etent? oxtal c- Cs eae and some account of the career of Lord 
Now it may be surmised that such an efficient captain | Kooer's. ; * . Soe gS 
eens Eas, would see this for at least almost anhoar ‘ pre zh is a competition specially for soldicrs and 
‘ove Yorkshire “declared,” and hence it is possible | ther irien’s. ee . 
B (though I don’t cay it happened here) that the Helding Amongst ee cn mg Pi Ng cae bam een 
ba a oom they Soule, Ooh and sigh? possibly tisia hrs c hureh" “The Sun Closes a Tomb,” “A Parliament 
' lose, would not particularly try to get their opponents of Helicions,” “Tho Now Testament in Old English,” 
6 out, but would rather let them bat as long as they | where Widows are Unknown,” and “An Interview with 
Would, since such a course made their own chances Of | 4 Brack Bishop.” ; 
efeat more remote ! The Editor also tells you how you can obtain a six 
Or, when Lancashire played Yorkshire the first time | shilling book for nothing. Go to your newsagent at onco 
this year, _ got the latter out for 66 in be fetgne and purchase a copy of E 
ings, only wanting some 56 to win, was it fair tha THE SUNDAY READER. 
the: : oe 
ry te | should count nothing for it, simply because ey EVERY THURSDAY. ONE PENNY. 


only about eighteen minutes left for play, 


about ericket and cyeling in this number, you think? B 


There is a good deal 
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Try This with a Wine-Glass. 
Ir is scarcely credible, but it is a fact, that a glass 


can be broken by the voice. If you strike a thin wine- 
glass while you hold it by the stem, it will emit a certain 
note—in most cases a pretty ea 

On approaching the glass rapidly to your mouth, and, 
shouting into it the same note as loudly as ible, the 
vibrations of the glass being thereby ccienied, it will be 
shivered into fragments. 

This used to be a favourite experiment of Labfache, 
the renowned singer, who would thus break, one after 
the other, as many glasses as were handed to him. 


ener cinemas 


The Typewriter as a Novelist. 


One day a bad little boy undertook to write on his 
father’s typewritor, despite the oft-repeated command of 
the latter to the contrary. Taking the cover from the 
machine, the boy inserted a piece of paper and pounded 
on the keys with might and main. 

Just as the sheet was covered with letters, figures, and 
punctuation-marks, his father hovein sight, and the boy 
expected to receive the punishment he deserved. Then 
he deplored his disobedienco. 

“ Father,” said the boy, “you need ask no questions. 
I can tell a lie, and I have at divers times told some 
bad ones. But my heart tells me that to lie in the face 
of the evidence you have before you would be childish, 
futile, and powerless. I have teas writing on your 
machine, and here is: my composition.” 

With this the boy handed the sheet of paper to his 
father, who glanced at it und read the following : 


®grfrewiSG7MCD: 71- -S&Ggabede Crnikkkk) 
FGDS) (it}acacac XXXXX mmmmmmemmn try)) JkLlunPads 
RASGOFD SHIL 1QQ%S7A S45VBI4'* PdebHTGs BTde, 6fmd.% 


And there was.a good deal more to the saine effect. 

“And did you really do this, my son ?” asked the 
father, his voice trembling with emotion. 

“ Yes, father.” 

“Then I am indeed thrice blessed as the father of the 
coming writer of dialect atories.” 


te 


Rings on Her Toes in a Queer 
Fashion. 


THe American Society woman has composed herself 
in utter folly, for she has now taken to wearing rings 
on her toes. 

Toe rings are not yet visible in jewellers’ windows, 
because they are as yet made only to fill ial orders ; 
but if the fashion be followed up, as it is likely to be, 
they will soon be as plentiful as bracelets, or silver hat- 

ins. 
¥ There are, as it will be surmised, a great many 
occasions on which the toe ring cannot be worn. It is 
not worn in the daytime under a shoe, nor in the evenin 
under a ye ut there are times when it ie allow 
to shine forth in all its glory, and one of these times is 
when its owner ia taking a Turkish bath. ‘The pride 
and delight which society women take in their pre tily- 
shaped, exquisitely-cared-for feet, sibly in most cases 
date no further back than the ilby fever, but it is 
certain that since that time a beautiful foot is more 
valued than ever before, and any device calling attention 
to its attractiveness is most carefully cultivated, A toe 
ring just serves this purpose. 

‘ow, when the woman of many fads joins a Turkish 
bath party she does not, under an im ulse of mistaken 
modesty, conceal her feet from view. She rather allows 
them to be us conspicuous as the conditions will allow, 
while her friends are encouraged to admire openly their 
whiteness and slenderness. As a mark of extreme 
novelty she now places on each big toe a ring, which 
does not differ at all, except in size, from the ones sho 
wears on her fingers. es 

It may be of F Tne gold, or it may be made brilliant 
with jewels. There are no restrictions as to its 
character. But, grotesque as the idea appears at first 
thought, a pretty ring 18 unquestionably an ornament 
to a pretty Poot, and the women who are brought to 
realise this will doubtless hasten to imitate the example 
which has been set them. 


ri 


Mrs. Jonper: “Too bad! The new soo spoilt the 
steak; she is 8o young and inexperienced. on’t you 
be satisfied with a kiss instead, dear P” 

Mr. Jobber: “All right; call ber in.” 


—_——»2+>._—_—_ 


Josie, a bright three-year-old, had just paid his first 
visit to the barber's. He looked very dissatisfied upon 
his return, and his mamma asked him the reason. 

“I don’t like my hair combed this way, all in little 
corls,” he said. 

“How do you wish it?” qucried mam 

“Why, I want it like Uncle Tom's. 
into two slices.” 


ma. 
I wantit made 


at it’s all splendid stuff, and worth reading. 
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rule, could we have maintained undisputed sway in the 

country — a century? oe we a eur 
ition not for a ‘, ora month, ora week, ora day,! Tue first bird to get up in the morning i 

But for a single ee against three hundred million | §nch, whose voice ny be hoard £4 anil to the green. 

people bent on Horowing off the yoke of allegiance, and | one o'clock if the morning be fine. ‘past 

on returning to their old condition ? . ‘An hour Iuter the black-cap begins his day, while it 
It was those shopkeeping propensities which | ig not till four o'clock that the Blackbird plucks 

te aay in the height of his power sneered at which | courage to follow suit. At 4°30 the mellow whistle of 

ook us 


DO THE HINDOOS REALLY 
HATE US? 


A Cats View or an EXcITING QuEsTION. 


Tae average pereon who reads his newspaper with 
the spirit of belief full upon him would, no dpubt, in the 
light of recent. occurrences in India, unhesitatingly 
declare. that it was impossitle to doubt the hostile 
feeling of the Hindoos to the Mother Country. 

‘Ang yet, like a good many other unhesitating answers, 
the re iy will be as far removed from the truth as it well 
ould be. That hatred of England does exist in India 
no one would deny, just as there is no individual that 
would imperil his reputation for sanity by declarin 
that here and there among the Irish similar hostile 
feeling did not exist. Even without going so far 
afield as Ireland, it would be perfectly ible to state 
with truth that in the very heart of London itself hatred 
of England could be found. 

But do the Hindoos as a race really hate our Govern- 
ment ? That they do not, it will be the endeavour of this 
article to show. : 

In the first place let us inquire who and what the 
Hindoos are. It isa chief part of the inhabitants of that 
conglomerate country, which for convenience of expres- 
sion is called India, “In the rough and ready, not to say 
loose, way in which we are educated on many vital 
points, most of us have been taught to consider India as 
merely a single country instead of really a great many 
countries, exhibiting not only various geo logical and 
physical formations, but with the most varied tempera- 
ture; and temperature is a great factor in the considera- 
tions which go to the make up of a race. 

These Hindoos wLo inhabit this country are so-called 
from their religion, which is followed by more than two 
hundred millions of the people. They, therefore, num- 
ber more than two-thirds of the population of the 
country, the next most numerous division being that of 
Mohammedaniem; with 6fty-seven million followers: 

Easy as this division is, 1t must not be supposed that 
the matter ends here, any more than it wou end with 
the statement that the population of England consisted 
of so many people following the Obristian Faith. Both 
Hindooism and Mohammedaniam, but especially the 
former, are divided into a great number of eects observ- 
ing different customs and rites, and, in by no means a 
few instancee, believing doctrincs which are quite 
inpossible to be reconciled with those believed by cther 
followers of the same religion. 

‘An example of this may be seen when it is remembered 
that the Rajput, or warrior class, eats meat and drinks 
wine and spirits, while a Brahmin, who is also a Hindoo, 
considers wine and spirits as tabu, the destroying of any 
life, no matter for w at puree as an unforgivable sin, 
and the touching of food which has been prepared by a 
member of another caste, or even the drinking of water 
which has been drawn by a member of another caste, a8 
being absolute pollution. 

The division of castes among the Hindoos, and sects 
among the Mahomedans, leads to « great deal of mis- 
understanding, not to eay strife, and often ends in 
internal fights, of which the outside world heara little. 
How great is this feeling may be judged from the fact 
that in the Inet Census report there was over 150 
divisions of Brahmins in one province alone who would 
not only not intermarry, but would not even sit down to 
table together. 

The distinction is not confined indeed to the matter 
of religion and customs, for the language of the Hindoos 


to India. It is these which kept us there. | the thrush roclaims that he, too, is on the alert, whi 
Even as late as in 1715 the directors of the East India | the lark-—proverbially the earlicst of all bine ike 
Company refused to accept any sovereignty in the | ise till the cbaffinches, linnets, and hedge-sparrows have 
pong elleging. pies Tei aan was trade, and | aj] been singing for some considerable time. 
ey did not want anything else. ? Last of all to awake. are the noisy sparrow 
When the people Traduully became impressed with | fussy tits.  Mparrors aust te 
a pra set eo of vies ae 
whom they were ing; when they saw the 8 
of their al life and alors. and ecotemplated their Why Tinned Food Causes Death. 
own miccry, contrastin their state with the life — : 
of those with whom they were trading; then, to No one can have omitted to be struck with the fact 
quote once more the words of the gentleman who has that tinned foods so often produce serious internal dis. 
been quoted before, they “appealed to the might of our | turbances and even death to those who take them. The 
arme, to the wisdom of our counsels, and to the arbi- fact can only ibe chronicled in most instances without 
tration of our disint-rested judgment, for the protection, | any cause Leing able to be substantiated leyond the 
the guidance, and eetttement of their divided and | very general one that the meat or other contents of the 
antagonistic intzrests.” tin had become bad, and certain poisons had developed 
Ia the voice which ie being heard now the cry of the | without manifesting themselves to the sense of smell or 
people against those to whom they appealed only, com- of taste. — j 
paratively speaking, so shert a time ago? Is there According to the report of the Medical Officer of 
really a widespread feeling in India in favour of general | Health for St. Paneras, it would appear that some light 
representation, of the native admin‘stration of the has been thrown on the reason of tinned foods acting in 
country, with its control of the public purse and the | this way. ' . ; ; 
rights of the ple to an enlarged franchise ? Every ship which sails takes in a certain quantity of 
St is not denied that there is such a demand. But these preserved foods, and it often happens that they 
from whom does the demand come? It is heard in the | are not used on the voyage, or perhups even on the next 
Press. bea bo oe The result is that they are ultimately sold as 
Let us inquire for one moment what the Indian Press | old stores. 


is, There ave, perhaps, 1,000 journals of various The tins are then cleaned, and new labels are put on 
sorte in the Peninsula. This is a liberal estimate. them, when they are so!d as new. The consequence is 
With equal liberality, let « circulation of each of these | that gradually these tins get sold to the smaller and 
papers be put down at 500 readers, on an average. It | smaller grocers, and find their way into poorer and 
may seem ridiculous to state so swall a number, but | poorer neighbourhoods. It is unfortunate that the 
it 49 nevertheless more than fair. This would. give a poorest people should be thus rendered liable to disease. 
reading public of five hundred thousand ple. ‘A proposal has been made, however, to meet this by 
Supposing the papers represented the feeling of these | having every tin stamped with the date when it was first 
whole five ica thousand, what would that be in a | sealed. This stamp would be quite indelible, for being 
population of two hundred millions of Hindoos ? in the bottom of the tin itself it would be impossible for 

‘As a matter of fact, however, the circulation does not | anyone to obliterate it. 
represent anything like such afeecling. Atleast 75 per 
cent. of the readers of Indian newspapers are people who r : ‘ 
buy the papers for the sake of the news they contain, | ENGLISHMAN (on tour in Wild West, apprehensively): 
and not for the sake of the opinions they express, or Do you pull teeth without pain P . ; ‘ 
because they endorse the sentiments of these journals. Arizona Dentist (reaseuringly) : “ Sartin, stranger. 
This makes a great reduction in the number of the | (Then to assistant with club): “Stun him, Bill. 
pee on the papers can, by a stretch of imagination, > f-—— 

Bai represent. 3: ‘ . 

Indeed, when it comes to representation of the people, Pe ll fc al ue vine rae Bret high and 
ee ih voally = een ae All the He: “ Well, you see, she ie learning to ride a bicycle, 
a ion, a e turmoil, and the complaints against : 3 3 sa 

ngland and her rule are raised, it is declared, by no and uses both pedals from force of habit. 
more than three hundred people who have a following — 
of about three thousand men at the outside in the whole | «J gay, Paddy, that is the worst-looking horse you 


Peninsula, and who have behind them a number of | drive I ever saw. Why don't you fatten him up? 
journals printed in the native lau “Fatten him up, is it? Paix, the poor baste can 


; ge. 
In the midst of quiet a man sam taal is bound to | hardly carry the httle mate that’s on him now,” replied 
make himself heard, just as in the silence of the night a | Paddy. 


single drummer could make a noise which would be 
heard where he himself could not be seen. 

It ie these people who are making the complaints 
which mppesr in print, which are cabled to England and 
are copied and commented on far and wide and have led 
to the general asking of the question : “ Do the Hindoos 


OHIO 
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To Josper : “Seems to me your charge for ‘liquor 
for customers’ is enormous. . 

Travelling Salesman : “ You sent me on the road with 
a great lot of Christmas toys and Christmas tree 


is so diversified that they do not even speak one | really hate us?” ornaments ¥” 
another's tongue, and it would be quite possible for two Oaal enough, some of these men serve to show the “ Certainly.” 
Hindoos to have as much difficulty in urderstanding | truth o' the pdiagathab-y little knowledge is a dangerous “Well, you don’t suppose a man can sell people 


one another as for a Cockney boy to hold converse wi 
a gamin of the Paris Boulevards, with a heggar of 
Mudrid, or with a cabdriver of Petersburg. 

All this difference in feeling ond condition leds 
inevitably to one result, the fostering and maintainin 
of one supreme instinct throughout the whole lewata 
and breadth of the Peninsula, a feeling which it is 
impossible to over estimate,and which is the natural and 
innate emotion of every people thus cireumstanced—the 
passion for self-preservatiom. The consequence is, that, 
as one of the mcet eminent authorities on the subject of 
India has declared, India is conservative with a conser- 
vatiam of the most conservative description. 

“ Bach race, each caste, each creed, each sect, on its 
own narrow plane is exclusively for itself; each seeking 
to protect itself and its own institutions against the 
contaminating aggression of every neighbour. The 
peoples of India are proud of their old civilisation, their 
time-honoured habits and customs, their mosques and 
temples, their religious tenets and laws, their ancient 
philosophy and scholarship, and their elaborate social 
etiquette, and tenaciously cling to them.” 

nder these circumstances, considering the diverse 
nature of the people, their varied interests, sympathies, 
feelings, and emotions, to declare that one supreme 
emotion of hatred dominates them towards England, is 
to make a statement which requires at least something 
mier in =a — a4 Prvitical the mere etatement. 

certain sec’ itical mongers unquestionabl 

endeavours to make out that this is the paramount 
emotion of India, but the mere consideration of the 
facts which have been stated will show that it is a very 
far fetched contention. 

Were there acommon hatred of England and English 


Christmas things in July without getting them tipsy, 
do you?” 


—_———— 


Startling Scene in a Cricket Field. 


thing. They bave been brought under the influence of 
our educational advantages, and in affecting to be inde- 
dependent give vent to their feelings in words and 
expressions which seem to be siaclutaly. erroneous, just 
as on individual badly acquainted with a language uses 
words which do really not express his meaning. 

The people who bear a sett ed ill-will to England are 
certainly adroit and clever, and usa the information they 

sess, and the education which has been vouchsafed 
to them to the propagation of sedition, as is seen now 
jn Poonah; and they make a great show with a limited 
number of newspapers to print their utterences, just a3 
a clever stage director, with the aid of a few men hind 
the scenes, can convey to the audience which is merely 
looking on the impression that a mighty mob is roaring 
iteelf hoarse with emotion. 

The majority of the people of India, however, are 
not like these men, but are now docile, law abiding, 
and settled individuals. 

If they were not, we could not, as has been said, remain 
a single hour in India, and if we left, what would become 
of the country P 

The Hindoo cares little for words, and so long 
as he is allowed to go his own way in peace he 
does not trouble himself with other things. He 
knows his traditions, he knows the constant turmoil in 
which his father and grandfathers existed before him 
— eaters — 

e knows his quiet peace, the ease of his life un- 
harassed by the warlike conditions under which his 
ancestors lived; he ca igen to the full that he owes 
all his advantages to the rule which we have exercised 
for fifty years in his country, and there is no doubt but 
that he is well content to remain as he is. 


Tur above cme ome oe is taken from a long, om 
nied tory, called “Tar CuuE oF THE Dao Oe 
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When you have read the above article you will know considerably more about 
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EW PICTURE PUZZLES. 


$100 Cash 


in Prizes. 


Here are a fresh lot of Picture Puzzles. Each of the sketches depicts some article of use to he found in every properly-appointed household, so that all you need do 
in solving the problems is to run over in your mind the various items that go to make up your home. Surely no competition could be simpler, 
£50 will be given to the sender of the correct or most nearly correct solutions, and £1 to each of the next fifty. 


divide the prize or to award it to the sender of the first solution dealt with aceording to his discretion. 


In the event of a tie, the Editor reserves the right to 


Fill in the names of the articles depicted, write your name and address in the space provided, and keep the attempt until another sheet has appeared, 


/f 


No. “i. NAIL-BRUSH. 


NG: 26) cccsesenseesses 


NO Tansee 


seveccece 


Nee Qo aviseesseacensves 


THINGS TO REMEMBER. 


If you cannot solve all tho 


“Z puzzles, ask the assistance of 
your friends. 
. A list of goods published by 
the various stores and big shops 
will help you. 
No. Wy.ecccessevececsvereeasaceesceseceesceened Noss Dhasauecexensrqoneeases sceneossenianen NO. 32... cssseeseenersoes sia 
an a en a ee a a On ee a Sia aenein sana aR a ian elie aed see sae 


RESULT OF “COLONIAL” 
COMPETITION. 


In Pearson’s Weekly, dated May 8th, a prize of £5 was 
offered to Colonial readers for the best sentence of not 
fewer than ten words constructed out of the words which 
appearcd as titles of the articles on pages 1,5, and 7, of that 
issue. 

‘Attempts were received frem all parts of the world, the 
prize winner being A. Holtje, Mount Gambier, South 
Australia. His sentence ran: 

“A paper that would take 100,000 Girls to an English Utopia 
ovglit to have the friendship of Kings and Queens.” 

Gold-plated pencil-cases have been forwarded to the 
following : 


. Tlewitson, 
1 Hope 
M 


Barbados, 
ire, Wert Coast 
sath AtK.Ca: 
St. Helena ; 


RESULT OF THE “CHANGE” 
COMPETITION. 


Lapy BountiFuL: “ Where’s your son to-day, Mrs. 
Flanningan? I hope he isn’t ill?” 

Mrs. F.: “ Sure Mike's to be married to-morry, ma’m, 
j an’ he’s gone to bed to-day while I washes his trousseau 
for him!” 

——_—_— > f-e———— 

A PHOTOGRAPHER ha; invented a process by which 
he can take a likeness in the one-hundredth part of a 
second. This time, however, although 60 short, gives the 
average small boy a chance to change his position seven- 
teen times during a sitting. 


“Pa, what's descendants ? ” ‘ 

“Why, they are the people that come after you, my 
son. Who is that young man in the reception room P’ 

“'That’s one of sister's descendants come to take her 
out riding on a tandem.” 


A Mantyr to Duty—Doetor: “I am gvuing to 
ehureh.” 
Offiee Boy : “ Yes, sir. 
out 2” 
Ags soon as the sermon commences.” 
ae So 
“His Masesty,” said the native ina paper cap, “sent 
me in to dress you for dinner.” —- 
« Ah,” said the young missionary, “you are the king's 
valet, I suppose?” 
“No, sir; I'm his sulad-maker.” 
jo 
“Wet, Elsie,” said Mra. Moral Suasion to her three- 
year-old daughter, “did you tell God you were sorry 
for being naughty ¢” 
“Ess, I did, and He said: 
right; there's lots of ‘em worser zan you are. 
—_ fo 
Taitor: “Look here, sir, when is that rich uncle of 
yours going to die and leave you enough to live upon?” 
Chawley: “ Ob, he’s on his last legs.” 
Tailor: “So he has been for six years. It strikes me 
that uncle of yours must be a sort of centipede.” 
en 
Mrs. Winks (at dinner in great hotel): “ Who are 
those men at that table in the corner?” 
Mr. Winks: “Don't know. What are they talking 
about #” 
“ Football, horse-vaces, prize-fights. and so on.” 
“ Oh, they are probably college students.” 


Arctic Explorer (recounting adventures of his last 


“Great Scott! Elsie, zat’s all 


a 


| expedition) : “ We certainly could have reached the pole 


Dante, N.B.: J.M. Jackson, 2-6, Springham Road, Glasgow. Mrs con 2 
tee, N.B.: J. M. 6.3 F 30 ; Mrs, Cox. % 
Charicstilie oud, Rathmines, Lubhun. T, Raine, The Terrace. Harton. 


ehiicld, Kast ‘Grinstead: RR. Rutherford, 6% Magdalen Yard 


Field-Marshal Lord Roberts has accepted a copy of THE SUNDAY READER. 


had not our dogs given out at a critical momen ra 
Fair Listener (breathlessly): Why, 1 thought that 
the Esquimaux dogs were perfectly tireless creatures! i 
Arctic Explorer (gloomily): “ '—er—speak from a 


‘ culinary view, madam.” | 


and read his letter to the Editor. 


What time shall I call you | 


; her, 


How Many Prizes Have You Won ? 


POOSSSOOSOOHOOOOOOOSD 


So many readers of P.IV. have succeeded in eocuring 
pencil-cases and penknives and cheques from this office as 
the result of their efforts in prize competitions, that £10 is 
now offered to the person who, between August 21st of this 
year and August Bank Holiday, 1898, wins tho greatest 
number of individual prizes in connection with Pearson's 
Weckly and Short Stories. 

The conditions under which attempts are to be sent in 
will appear in due course ; meanwhile, do your level best to 
make a collection of these articles. Each prize counts as 
ey so that pencil-cases will rank equal with a cheque for 

OU, 


“Pearson’s Weekly” Railway Insurance, 
457 INSURANCE CLAIMS HAVE BEEN PAID. 


(Ineluding one ot a ‘Thousand DVounds,) 


This hisurance holds good for any wanher of claine to the evtent 
of £2000— vot for one only, 


£2000 COUPON TICKET. 

Specially Guaranteed by the 

OCEAN ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEE 
CORPORATION, LIMITED. 


40, 42, and 44, MOORGATE STREET, 1ONLON, E.C, 


(To uhem Notice ef Claime, wader the following conditions, must be seng 
within seven duys to the above adirees.) 


INSURANCE TICKET Applivabie to passcuger trains ia Great 
Briture aud Ireland, 


Issucd under Section 33 of the Ocean Accident ond Guarautce 
Cumpany, Limited, Act, 1890. 


TWO THOUSAND POUNDS 


will be pad by the above Corporation to the legal representative of any 
persou ied by au accident to the train iy Which the deceased was an 
ordinary ticket. bearing pesserecr (including boblers of senson and 
excursion tickets), and who, at the time of ruck accitent, had in jis, or 
possession, this coupon ticket or the paper in which it is, with hie 
or ber, usual siguature, written in ink or } encilon the apace provided 
below, which, with the giving of notice ns before stite], is Cho eascuce 
of thiscoutiact. This paper may be left at his, or her, place of abode 
80 long as the coupon is signed, * 

PROVIDED ALSO, that the said sum will be pain to the legnl repre. 
sentatives of auch personinjurcd should death result from such accident 
within three calendar months thereafter, 

This Insurance holds good for the current week of iesue only, ond 
entitles the holder to the bencfit of, and is subject to, the conditions of 
the Ocean Accident and Guarantee Company, Limited, Act,” 
1890, Risks No. 2 and 3. J 


Tis purchase of this publication is admitted to be the 
Premium under Be S4of the Act. Al’rint of the Act conte been fae 
office of this Journal, or of the said Corporation, No person cam recover 
en more than one Coupor. Ticket of this paper in respect of the same risk, 
Signature 
bi Dei Lat who 
tion for 


ave a ly paid a twelve-months ’ eubecrip. 
BARSON'S W BELY th ad to WSLZO: 

to the publisher, need not, during the period coverca ty heir 
sudecript: ,or carry the per on their person. 
is guy cirake veose, oteisuce eltesl Loaton: Wb. Sal's 
Zertifiodte Taii'be cout in enchaage. ons. Wee 

Available from S p.m. on Fri August 20th, 1897, unt Midni; 
Saturday, Bipeat Sth, 7, (See column 2, page 167.) ia 


Get this week’s SUNDAY READER, price one penny, 
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Ask your Best Girl for One. 


Tye very latest fad amongst engaged people. which 
has not be 4 invaded Baglend ie for the laay to have a 
model of her little finger made in gold, which she 
presents to the young man of her choice, who wears it 
on his watch-chain. 

The possibilities of this fashion are endless, for the 
“finger” may, of course, be used as a pencil-case, or for 
the lle a penknife—in spite of the ominous 
suzgestion that “steel outs love "—as a cigar-cutter, 
or as 8 ci bolder. There is something very 
charming about the idea, don’t you think? 


— oj 


Well Versed in the Law. 


“WELL, madam, what can I do fur you?” asked the 
chief partuer of a firm of solicitors to a woman who had 
entered the office with her boy of fourteen and insisted 
upon seeing the principal. a 

“ Sure, your honour is wanting a law clerk. I'm given 
to belave, and it’s me bhoy I’ve brought to fill the place, 
and I'm aure he'll do it to your entire satisfaction, 
replied Mrs. Riley in a confident tone. ; 

[am afraid he will bardly suit us,” suid the solicitor. 
* You see, we want a young gentleman with a knowledge 
of the work; we want 2 common law clerk.” 

“I can't call me bhoy common, not for the finest 
man in the world, let alone yer honour,” was the 
indignant reply. ‘‘And I don't see how yon can say 
anyone is a gintleman and common at the sane time. 
But I'll back me bhoy agin any other for law; why; his 
father was a policeman!” 

And she marched out in high dudgeon. 


—_— oho 


The Man for Her. 


—$ 


Tagy were three young girls, all fon free, and 
they were discussing matrimony and the kind of man 
who would make the best husband. 

“The man who can relate to you what he has done on 
every day of his existence,” said the firat girl, “is not 
the man for me. He is so drcadfully good, and you 
generally find that he has done nothing to push himself 
forward inthis world. No! Give me the man with a 

' A man with a past is at least always 
interesting.” 

“Ale is sometimes interesting to other people in a 
way that his immediate relatives do not admire,” 
rejoined the second girl withevident sarcasm. “ Iknew 
a man whose past made him interesting to the police 
when they diecovered it, and his wife lost his socie for 
a few years. J vote for the man with o future,” she 
continued in glowing accents as she warmed to the 
subject, “the man with——” 

“J think you are both wrong,” interrupted the third, 
who was a sweet, innocent young thing. “My choice— 
and I think you will agree with it—would fall upon the 
man who came to me, not with a past or a future, but 
with a present!” 


—— > $- 


People I Have Killed. 


“TE topic, I admit, is a bit creepy, but I'll steer clear 
of harrowing details,” said an engine-driver to P.W. 

“My first victim—a farmer rash enough to think of 
passing over a level-crossing right in front of the quick 
goods train I was driving—was killed outright before 
my eyes, but the horse he was leading esca: without 
ascratch. The incident upset me quite, depriving me 
of muny a night's sound sleep, and I ervently prayed to 
be aporee another such experience. : 

+ But that was not to be, Within a month I had run 
down, at a bend on the line close to her home, the bright, 
five-year-old daughter of one of onr signalmen. 6 
next I sent to his long bome was a tramp whom I did 
my very best to scare off the track by whistling loud and 
long, but without success; and the same week a deter- 
mined suicide, whose suspicious movements earlier in 


the day had‘ led a plate-layer to chase him away, cooll 
jumped out of a b when I was but a few yards off, 
and Jaid hie neck on the rail and was decapitated. 


«Some six monthe ago, while onganed shunting in the 
gard, 1 felt my engine give a faint urch, and afterwards 
discovered that one of my fellow servants, on his way to 
speak to me, had tripped on the rail and fallen amongst 
the wheels. He survived a couple of days, and I 
believe his dying statement, ‘Jim didn’t know I was 
there,’ had reference to me. 

“ That's my list during a service of twenty-two years at 
@riving, and, but for the merciful Westinghouse brake, 
it would have been at double. However, I'm only 
know for a certainty, but we 
of our 


ring 
nerves permavently unstrung after killing anybody, but 
from my own experience I have marr x - 
case.” 


It goes by itself. We don’t need to advertise the fact that THE BIG BUDG 
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Get Your Hair Cut. 


A yorep physician has met.with great success in hig 
treatment of persistent cases of “nervous” headache, 
and he has finally disclosed the secret. In eac's cuse, he 
says, after the patient had laid bare a long tule of woes 
of sleepless nights and miserable days—he prescribed 
briefly a simple haircut. 

The curative property of the treatment is based on the 
fact that the tube which passes through the entire 
length of each single hair is severed in the process, and 
the hair “ bleeds,” as the barbers say, thereby opening a 
safety valve for the congested cranium. 


Where Barristers are Policeman. 


— 


Wuen Mr. W. 8. Gilbert, in the Pirates of Pen- 
zance, informed the world that “ the policeman 6 bile & 
not a happy one,” he referred only to the conditions of 
Robert in England. Had he gone abroad he would no 
doubt have eianiel his opinion on this interesting 
subject. < ; 

In Stockholm, for instance, the lot of the men in blue 
is cast in decidedly E gece places as, indeed, it onght 
to be, having regar i / s 
Government deems worthy to take care of the righta and 
liberties, as well as to protect the rest of the ye mee 
In that city it is necessary that anyone who desires to 
be a policeman must an examination, the difficulty 
of which is said to be equivalent to the B.A. of one of 
our own universities. 

Many of these rdians of the Jaw are, or were, 
indeed, practisers of it, having migrated from the Bar 
to the Street, for the force numbers a great many pro- 
perly qualified barristers and solicitors. . 

nder these circumstances it is not surprising that 
the quarters of the policemen are almost like those of a 
well-appointed club, Their home is in rooms which are 
plentifully decorated with pictures, as plentifully sup- 
plied with books. and, since the Continental individual 
ia always fond of music, each has ite piano, and singing 
lezsons ure provided for the men with voices. 


—————@7o——_——_ 


She Sat for the Queen’s Portrait. 


——ee 


To have eat for a portrait of Her Majesty is an 
experience which could not have fallen to many people. 
Indeed, it is an experience which has only happen to 
one woman of whom there is any authentic record, and 
she did not sit for the whole portrait of the Queen, but 
for the figure alone. 

It happened a great many years ago. Indeed, the 

een wae & very young woman at the time. : 

The father of the young deputy for Her Majesty, 
Mr. Thomas Sully, who was the greatest painter in the 
United States, was engaged by the Society of St. George 
and St. Andrew of Philadelphia to paint a portrait of 
the Queen of Great Britain. 

His daughter, Blanche, accompanied him to England, 
and the Queen consented to give sittings for the portrait 
until the face was finished. 

‘After that, Miss Sully had the robes placed upon her 
shoulders, and 20 she stood for hours while her father 
finished his work. The steel engraving of this picture 
was made in London under the supervision of the 
artist. 

Miss Blanche Sully is now, of course, an old lady, but 
she remembers that the Coronation robes were decidedly 
heavy, for they weighed forty pounds. 

Miss Sully was presented hy the Queen with a 
diamond signet ring and an autograph letter, thanking 
her for the trouble she had taken. 

For the portrait itself her father received £8,000, an 
enormous price for a picture in the days when it was 
painted, and even now when paintings, as a rule, fetch 
go much more than they did then. 


ef 


Knew that He was Dying. 


“Wet, Bridget, what is it?” asked her mistress, 
looking up in surprise as the cook burst into the room 
with unnmsual haste. “Is anything wrong with the 
dinner?” 

“Sure, mum, I want to lave ye at once,” exclaimed 
the cook in a state of excitement. ‘“ Me brother's dying, 
and I oni to be at his side!” e 

“ But, Bridget!” expostulated the mistress in dismay 
“whatever shall I do for our dinner party to-night? I 
really caunot find a cook in a minutes notice: How is 
it that you have only juat heard?” 

“It's a telegram I’ve just had. mum. It’s come ao 
sudden. mum, that I'm out of me senses entirely.” 

* But what does the telegram say? Haus he met with 
an accident ?” 

“He was going to Liverpool, and the telegram just 
says his ativess, But it’s the telegram that shows he 
ia dying. His handwriting is so changed that I'd never 
know it at all, at all!” 


A Saddle Worth Money. 


£600 for a saddle seems a pretty good price to pay 
for such an article’ No doubt it is. and there are 
not many in the world which are worth as much. This 
one is owned by a wealthy Californian, and was made 
by Mexicans, being, in . of the typical pattern with 
the high pommel and well-hollowed seat, which are dis- 
tinctive of Mexican saddles. 

It is made of fine embossed leather, ornamented with 
silver buttons and rosettes, while the pommel is encased 
in silver. The stirrups are faced and edged with 
silver half an inch thick, and most beautifully carved 
and chased, while the saddle-tree is hung with silver 


rings. 

Giver is also used for the reins, martingales, and 
whips, which are composed of the solid metal woven 
strands, and together — about twelve pounds. The 

irtha are woven from horses’ manes, and are eight 
inches broad. 

Year by year some new piece of silver is added to the 
saddle by the owner, and it is probable that before he 
has finished with it some hundreds of pounds more vill 
be ppt upon this unique specimen of the saddler’s 
craft. : 

et ree 


They Never Stamp their Letters. 


“THe number of letters we daily receive and dispatch 
is enormous, but not one of them carries a 
stamp.” 

“Of course, this unique achievement,” continued a 
Railway Superintendent, “is only possible from the 
fact that we act a3 our own postmaster und carriers and 
deliverers as well. 

“The frank required to pass them on their journey 
is simply the official envelopes bearing our name, 
together with the mystic lettera 0.0.8. (On Companys 
Service). 

“The guard of every passenger train takes 
charge of all letters handed him, and deposits them 
with the respective station officials en voute—and this is 
one of his most important duties. 

“ By this means we are able to conduct our stupendous 
correspondence with a maximum of dispatch, and 
the same time relieveour already overburdened telegraph 
wires. 
“ Those of our employés, too, who have access to the 
regulation envelopes annex to themselves the anc 
privilege of corresponding with each other on the 
same gratutious principle, and no check is put on the 
practice when kept within reasonable bounds. 

“In communicating with other railways—whether 
they be our immediate neighbours or otherwise—We 
adopt the same free-and-easy method, but the least 
said on that subject the better, as the postal authorities 
do not look altogether with favour on such nati 
revenue-evading tactics, and I believe very litt’e w 
make them put their foot on it. , 

“We also carry letters for the public, but that’s 
another story. In their case we makeacharge of © 
pence per letter, one penny of which finds its way into 

he Governmental coffers.” 


To the Goldfields on Bicycles! 


THousanps of people have been bitten by the gold- 
fever now raging in far-distant Alaska, and numerous 


schemes and companies have been floated all for the one 
end. that of obtaining the precious metal. 

The accompanyin illustration is that of a bicycle, 
that has been speci x desi, for transporting the 
men and supplies of a New ork syndicate over the 700 
miles between a place called Juneau and Klondike. 

As will be seen, the machine is in reality a four- 
wheeled vehicle, working on the principles of an ordinary 
safety. The tires are of solid rubber, as the puncture 
fiend is rampant in the wilds of Alaska, while the steel 
frame is bound round and round with rawhide thongs, 
so that the miners may handle the machine in comfort 
in the coldest temperature. 

The echeme is to load the vehicle with half the miner's 
outfit, then to push it some ten miles on the four wheels, 
where another machine will be waiting. The miner 
must then fold up the side wheels, ride back on the 
ei ing he has now reconstructed, and bring on the rest 
of his load, as this is more than he can comfortably 
manage to carry in one journey. 


WEEK ENDING 
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the friend of Lorenzo de In Cruz—the friend who looks into 
the eyes of death and does not turn away.” , 

My impulse was to answer him with a flick upon his 

choek, but he laughed at my anger and bade me follow him. 
Come,” he cried, “and hear what sort of a friend you 
have found.” 

He delayed no more, but turned upon his heal and walked 
to the gate whereby his servants waited. I followed him in 
wondering silence, scarce knowing whether they had waked 
me or had left me to the dream of my heavy sleep. All 
that had passed seemed something of ycars remote and not 
of moments lately numbered. I realised vaguely that my 
courage had been put to the proof; yet recalled how poor a 

roof it had been. ‘There was not in my mind any thank- 
ulness of the escape. Never once from the beginning of it 
had the scene been real to me. It was less real when I 
followed him they called the Prince up the mountain side to 
his home, and the light of many linterna cast a rocking 


a rude washhand-stand. The contrast between the poverty of 
the |e and the pride of him who was its master thrus} 
itself upon my notice almost at the point of ridicule. If a 
pauper had willed to masquerade as a prince, and had 
chosen this relic of the past for his abiding placc, ho could 
not have cut a sorrier figure. 

“This is your chambor, Excellency,” said the old man, 
with the nir of one ushering me into a cabinot of kings; 
“if there is anything you lack, be pleased to speak an 
will make it good.” 

1 thanked him and crossed to the bed, upon which I 
noticed that a shirt of very fine linen was Inid out, and a 
Spanish coat of dark blue silk laced with gold. These 
things were the riches of the apartment. ere was nO 
water in the basin; no sonp in the dish. My request for 
such luxuries moved tho old man alinost to tears. 

“Dios!” he exclaimed, ‘that I should forget it. Our 
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SUMMARY. 
Noe Parcoxer, late ca) tain in the 10th Hussars, Lecomesacquainted 
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she believes to be con there. They subsequeutls meet, and_he is Whither did I go; whither, and upon what errand? Into | one in Torla possesses that—it shall be laid at your 
induced by her to leave England for Zaragoza, a sinal] town in Sjuiu, | what strange company had I fallen ? Who was the ruler of | Excellency’s feet."’ ° 


this kingdom of the mountains # 

I could not answer the questions which my mind asked, 
but weak and often stumbling, and wondering always, 
I followed Lorenzo to his home above the valley. 


‘oner sets out with his servant Benjamin, and, arriving at his 
gntietion: is accosted by a gipsy girl, by whom he is apparently 
expected, Ac! ine ns, she arranges to meet him at 
midnight at the prison gate, and takes him up-country to Torla. On 
the way they observe a burning chateau, and see u frocp.of horsemen in 
white pelisees issue from the gates. These are the White Hussars, or 
“The Phantom Army.” Shortly afterwards, Giraldn the girsy, having 
{ulflied her mission, leaves Falconer, who proceeds alone. 

He is captured by the White Hussars, aud taken before Lorenzo the 
Magnificent, their leader, who, having discovered he was lying as to 
the reason for his presence there, orders him to be shot. 


“Your master has lately returned here?" I asked him 
when he brought the water with as much ceremony as 
brings in 6 boar's head at an English banquet. 

- It is threo months, Excellency, since the Prince came. 
It is fifteen years since the Gavarnies left their home.” 

“Oh, so this was the home of the Gavarnies? ” 

“For seven hundred years,” he answered, with the pride 
of one who should say, “ And I have served them.” 

“ You know Madame de Gavarnie?” 

A smile crossed his face. 

* Sefior, do I know one who, if she camo to us to-morrow, 
would find a thousand to die for her in Arragou. But she 
is not Madame de Gavarnic, Excellency--the Prince would 
laugh to hear that. She has yet to givo herself at the altar. 
Dios! what a wife to win.” 

- [could see that he was very wilieg to talk, but prudence 
eel a bit upon my tonguo, and I sent him about his 

usiness. Again I remembered the noble woman at whose 
bidding I had come to Spain, to the homo of this adventurer 
of the mountains. She was not married, thon, as Bonjamin 
had thought. And this castle, in which I stood, had been 
the house of hor fathers, but had since become tho retreat 
of the man whom she declared to be born a king of men, 
“able to scorn time and place and country.” ‘l'ho discovery 
was another link in the chain I forged so laboriously. It 
strengthened my determination not to quit Torla until 1 
knew tho whole truth concerning him who could. win thu 
fear, if not tho love, of Isabella do Gavarnie, who could 
bring the mon of Arragon to their kners in awo of him, and 
declare, with no boaster’s bravado, that destiny would 
mako him the master of the world. 

I found Lorenzo in a amall dining-room below. Ho had 
changed his dreas since we came up from tho cavern, and 
wore the white and gold uniform of the older companies 
of Spanish hussara. An order—a Brazilian order, 
I believe—was among his decorations; his coarse hair 
had been brushed with great care; ho had tho aspect 
of one unaccustomed to the carcs of dross, yot submitting 
to thom if occasion demanded. I noticed that two covers 
were set, and that old Damien was to wait upon us. But 
the hunchback, Ximeno, sat at a writing-table in the cover 
of the room, and turned often to consult his master. 

“You are hungry, Captain,” eaid my host, drawing back 
achair for mo; “the hills give you ped appetite. Bueno, 
we shall eat first and talk afterwards, and that will save 
time.” 

He made a sign to his servant, who set soup before us 
and a bottle of that superb wine of Arragon known as the 
Blanco oe 1 am not ordinarily a slow cater, but [ 
had scarce lifted my spoon before Lorenzo had emptied his 
bowl and was ready for the dish ‘9 follow. When that was 
served (a mess of fowl in the Spanish fashion) it scemed to 
me that the master of the huuse ate like a wolf, ravonously, 
almost ferociously, as though he had fasted for many 
hours. Nota word did he speak; never onco did he raise 
his eyes from the plate. His apparent desire was to 
consume as much food as possible in the shortest ible 
space of time; and ho succeeded beyond expectation. In 
fifteen minutes Lorenzo had dined, and had eaten tho dinner 
of three men. 

“C'est terminé,” he cried, turning to me with o brusque 
gesture. “I have not caten for thirty hours, Captain. That 
is my custom—one meal a day if I can get it, if not,as-~ 
much as possible when it comes to me. But I do not 
expect my guests to do asI do. Goon with your dinner 
while I talk to Ximeno.” . 

He poured out a little of the white wine into a goblet 
brimmed with silver and added a largo quantity of aerated 
water to it. ‘hen he addrcesed tho hunchback. 

“Ts there any news, Ximeno?” 

The lad looked at me and hesitated. 

“There is news from Madrid,” he said reluctantly. 

Lorenzo took the letter from his hand and glanced at it. 

“ Do not fear to speak to Captain Falconer,” he exclaimed ; 
“he is one of us. What is nows for me is news for him. 
You understand that, Ximeno, Then write his name in the 
book, and he will tell you the rest when ho leaves us.” 

Ximeno obeyed him mechanically, taking down a little 
book from a shelf upon his right hand and entering my 
name there as I supposed. For myself, I cared neither to 
assent to nor to differ from Lorenzo’a declaration. I was as 
a man walking in a fog. When I found the road again it 
would be time to speak. 

“It is the Marqués de Santillena who writes to me,” con- 
tinued Lorenzo, when he had read the letter through. “ He 
is one of our friends at Madrid. We have few more staunch 
in all Spain.” 

“ He sends you good news, Prince ?” 

“The best—a regiment of lancers is to be sent to Jaca 


to-morrow. 

“ You do not fear the troops, then ?” 

“YT fear! Oh, my frien that I should fear the troops of 
Spain! When twenty hours have passed I will show you 
how I fear, Captain.” 


CHAPTER XII. 
A Man not as OTHER Men. 

TuovgH no moon had risen, the night was cloar and 
gencrous of stars. Cool and refreshing air blew upon my 
face when I left the cavern. I could see the twinkling lights 
of Torla far down in the hollow; the wootls wherein 
Lorenzo’s men had taken their siesta wore black shapes 
clinging to the precipice. But our path lay upwards toward 
the crags and steeps of the mighty mountains; and when 
we had followed it by the lantern’s light for the half of a 
mile or less, we left the last cluunp of pines at our backsand 
stood before the house of which the man had spoken. : 

I call it a house, though that is my English manner of 
speaking. In Arragon they name it the Ca-tlo of Torla, 
and tell of the centuries which have contributed to its 
history. When first I saw it standing under a cliff of the 
heights it seemed to me that the great mountain above 
spreal wings of rock above the castlo to shicld it from the 
heavens and from man. Perched there, in the shelter of the 
precipice, with a table-land of soft grass before its walls, 
and the sheer rock as a remoter gate, it must, I thought, 
have been a castle impregnable in the days when men 
fought face to face, and the strategy of generals was of less 
worth than the valour of those that waged the fight. Only 
time had prevailed against it, and prevailing, had cast down 
its battlements and rotted its timbers and opened many & 
window to the storms of the pass, to the whirling snow, 
and the victory of winds. Yct, even time had left to it a 
suggestion power and grandeur; and its great keep 
stood up tr’ nphant, a beacon of the mountains, a mcnu- 
ment of the mighty dead who had fallen in the courts 
below. 

“There is my home,” said Lorenzo, halting a moment 
upon the plateau as we dehouched from the wood, “ to-day 
there is scarce one stone left upon another. But we shall 
rebuild it, Captain—we small make it worthy of those who 
have gone before—worthy of them, and of Spain.” 

“That would not be difficult, Prince—it is a home of 
your family, of course ot ; . 

I thought that a shadow of impatience passed across his 


CHAPTER XI. (continued). 


So swiftly had it all come about—the a of the 
men before the door of the prison, the flicker of torchlight 
within the great cell, the questions of the kindly old priest 
—that this strange thought of s hurt from the fall alone 

my mind. Not for an instant was I troubled with 
any of those visions of a forgotten past which. tradition 
has found for the dying man. I did not realise that a little 
pressure of & man’s finger upon the trigger of his gun 
would solve for me the eternal mystery of life, and that 
which comes after life. There was no dread of the physical 
aspect of death ; of the sudden stilling of the heart, of the 
quiver of muscles paralysed. I fea: only that I should 
tumble headlong upon the rock, and, tumbling, should cut 
my face against the upstanding crags. ; 

Ten seconds passed, it may have keen, before a voice wae 
raised in the cave. I tried tocount the moments, saying to 
myself: “I shall fall now ; now the bullets will strike me.” 
When the order was given, and the click of rifles shutting 
at the breach struck upon my ears, I could distinguish 
quick breathing of men around me; even the whisper of 
their words above the moan of the torrent. I remembered 
then that those who are shot do not hear the report which 
follows the flight of the bullet. The first indifference to 
my situation became an agony of suspense, and I cried out 
to them that they should be quick with it. The briiehing 
of the muscles about my heart was as a pain of knives. 
began to recollect that the bullets would crush my fore- 
head and that I should feel them splitting the bone. And 
still no bullet struck me; still till my nervous fingers 
touched the sharp face of the rock behind me. 

Save for the order of the man who commanded the file, 
there had been no human sound in the cavern during all 
this agony of death anticipated. Once or twice I heard a 
whisper of voices, but 8o low that I could make nothing of 
the worda nor of the speakers. Nor could I imagine at all 
why they should thus delay unless it were that they waited 
for someone in authority to come to the place. But such a 
i aga was not in accord with the command to “ Make 
ready,” which even my poor Spanish permitted me to 
understand. I judged that their design was to torture me 
with a spell of waiting, and upon that I implored them 
again, for Heaven’s sake, to shoot me. 

“We do not shoot brave men, Captain Falconer.” 

The answer came to me as a voice from another world. 
It seemed to echo in the very depths of the cavern—a 
message of friendship and goodwill. I heard the words 
clearly, yet could not realise the meaning of them. Death, 
which had been my neighbour, still touched me with his icy 
fingers. I waited still for the bullets to strike me. 

“For the love of Heaven, do your work,” I cried. 

The man who had spoken to me—and hia was a voice 
not to be forgotten—crossed the cave with slow steps. 
I felt his hand tugging at the bandage which they 
had put upon my eyes. He dragged it from my face 
and threw it upon the floor. For a little while confusing 
shapes and i: 3 cheated me. Then the light came, 
and I saw that I was alone in the prison with Lorenzo de 
la Cruz, 

He was dressed in the light blue uniform of a Spanish 
lancer, but he catried no sword, and the dress sat ill upon 
his unshapely figure. Someone had set a torch in a crevice 
of the rock, and thie cast a glow upon his white and 
thoughtful face, so that it was like the face of one new 
risen from a bed of sickness. The same magnetism of the 
eyes which had bewitched me in the hour of morning was 
potent even in the shadows of the cave. My nerves tingled 
when he spoke tome. The agony through which I had passed | 
seemed worthy of such a man and of his home. For the 
first time in my life I stood face to face with one whom I 
knew to be my master. There was no longer any wonder 
in my mind that the others had vanished from the 
cave, 

The weird light falling upon this strange figure, the 
torrential river a-glitter with waters of crimson and of gold, 
the silence of the prison, were as Nature's tribute to this 
master of the mountains. . 

“No,” he said, laying his hand upon my shoulder with a 

ture of affection, “we do not shoot brave men, Captain 
alconer. And a brave man has been sent to us, You 
fear and ind you are silent. The hand of death touches you. 
and you do not draw back. Behold the man whom I am 
secking. I have watched you where you stood. Behold 


face. 

“Tt will be the home of my family—when my work is 
finished. You have heard of Philip of Gavarnie, Captain ?” 

“Certainly; was he not in command of the White 
Hugsars when Don Carlos was driven out of Spain? ” 

© You know his story, I see. That is well, for it will help 
you to understand me when I speak presently.” 

He was silent upon this, for my answer appeared to set 
him thinking. I could ecc that his mind wandered as it 
had wandered when I stood before him at the first hour of 
day. He stood gazing down over the fair valley, and when 
he began to talk again it was as taough none listened. 

“ Ay, for a truth,” he exelaimed, “ they drove him out of 
Spain; but a king shall come back to them. They struck 
down Philip, but his children’s children shall rule them. 
They scattered his armies, but a new army shall arise to 
build up a new Spain. To-night we are phantoms of the 
hills, to-morrow shall find us the masters of the world.” 

Long he stood, a quaint, ungainly figure, silhouetted in 
the Jantern’s light. Not a man of those about ventured a 
word. An indescribable, haunting fascination held us so 
that we watched him as we should have watched something 
that was not human, When the mood passed, he turned 
abruptly, and bade me go into the house. 

“Come,” he said sharply, “tho night wind is not our 
friend. And dinner is waiting for us, Captain.” 

We entered the castle through a wicket-gate in the great 
wall which defended the ruins of the once mighty strong- 
hold. A hound barked at our coming, and an old servant, 
grey-haired and rich in Spanish courtesy, was ready with a 
courtier’s welcome. I observed as we crossed a spacious 

ard that the mansion had once boasted a quadrangle on 
either side of the keep; but one of these was now quite 
fallen to ruin, and showed us roofless gallerics and bulging 
walls, and even mounds of the rotting stones. Aa for the 
other building, it was in part as ruined as its fellow; but a 
wing, thrust out almost over the precipice, appeared still 
to serve for habitation; and from the windows of this a 
circle of bright light was cast upon the desolate court. 

“ Captain,” said the Prince, remembering at his own door 
that he was a Spaniard, “ my house is at your disposal. Be 
good enough to follow old Damien there and he will show 
you the room. I do not forget that you have fasted since 
the dawn. Hasten then, and do not think of your dreas, 

ince we are to be alone.” 
: He bowed to me with a host's dignity, and I followed the 
old servant up @ narrow flight of uncarpeted stairs, to & 
little bed-chamber furnished only with s soldier’s bed and 
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before ne, I rido through the mountains and the peasants AT AN D 

cry: ‘Here is the soldier of God’ Ina few weeke all Arra- GRE GOOD. 
gon will be inarmg. Biscay will follow Arragon. We shall 
number 1 hundred thousand troops and march to Madrid. 
The rich men of the world will provide us with money, Ishall 
burn their houses and loot their banks—I care not for that 
which other men call right or wrong. Onco master of 
Spain I shall turn to France, to poor France waiting for one 
to lead her, I shall make inyself master of France and 
pit her against Germany. Germany will fall and open tho 
gate to Russia. I shall join tho navies of the world and 
turn them against your England. She will come over to 
me, and help me to rule the world. A dream, you say ? 
ask you, did not the Corsican dream as I have dreamt ? 
Ay, indeed, a dream ; but the dream of one sent from God 
to bring justice to His people.” 

His words died down until they were but a munnur of 
specch. I can see him to this day, standing there with the 
lamplight upon his powerful face, and his eyes shining with 
the spirit of a fanatic, But the impression his words made 
upon me is not to be described. That musical winning 
yuice drove reason from iny head. I cared no longer to ask 
how shall this be, what miracle shall work these wonders ? 
A new world opened to my vision. I saw inyself crossing 
Europe «t the head of his armies; victorious and again 
victorious; the servant of a new king; the king of the new 
world which was to be. Just as in the mountains my 
heart leapt at the sight of the White Hussars, so now did 
it quicken before the frenzy, if you will, of the most 
remarkable man that I have known, or shall ever know. 

“ Prince,” I said when he had spoken, “ it is no dream 
while you live to lead us. I ask nothing more. W hither 
you go, there I follow. I give you my life—make what use 
you will of it.” : 

He put his hand upon my shoulder, and, bending down, 
he kissed me upon both cheeks. 

“T thank God,” he said simply. 

“Yon have need of me at once?” I asked. i 

“ At once, Captain. For some days at any rate, you will 
remain here as my gucst. ‘T hereafter, we shall find a house 
for you in come place where wo have necd of a house. 
There are fifty homes of your comrades in Europe to-day ; 
there will be five hundred before the year has run. For 
the present you are attached to my staff here. When mid- 
night has struck I will present those comradés to you ; 
until then, you may be glad to go into the gardens to reflect: 
npon all that has passed. But ‘do not say that becansc I 
leave you, this hour is not precious to me. Of all the 
friends this year has brought to me, the English hussar, 
the master of war, as report tells me, is the best; and I 
shall know how to reward his service, Captain. I swear, 
upon my sword, that you shall be greater than the princes 
of Europe when the hour of victory comes. Think of all 
this as you wait for your comrades to-night. When the 
sun rises you cast in your lot with them, for good or ill, as 
the God who sent me will decide.” 

“ L cast it in now, for good or ill, Prince.” 

“Then we will drink a cup of wine to the White Hussars 
of Gavarnic—the phantoms of the mountains—a health to 
them and to their comrade.” 

He drained the cup at a draught, and pinching my ear, 
again bade ine go to the gardens. 

“Or if you willto your bed,” said he, “for myself, I 
sleep four hours in twenty, but I have learnt the habit.” 

I told him that I would go to the gardens, and so I left 
him to his work, which began, as I was a witness, at the 
dawn and entered far into the night. His suggestion that 
I should slecp fell on deaf cars. The excitement of the 
night warred upon it victoriously. When I passed through 
the courtyard of the Castle and stood on the tableland of 
grass before its gates, dreams, I know uot of what follies, 
held me fascinated. 

The peaceful valley, hushed in the golden beams of sleep, 
seemed a haven remote from man, and the works of man, 
1 listened to the music of cascades ; to tho dulcet harmonies 
of tho night wind striking a chord of melancholy in the 
rugged glens above Torla. I could not believe that the 
White Huscars had ridden there but yesterday ; that the 
hills had resounded with the voices of a people fallen down 
to worship the messenger of God. Still less could I tell 
myself that these men were now my comrades; that, to- 
morrow, it might be, I should vide with them and Icarn the 
homage of those who looked for a king to come to Arragon. 
I would not believe, I say, yet the reality of the night was 
not to be cloaked. It came back to me, swift and sudden 

from the shadows of the valley—a vision, as the vision of 
yesterday—the horsemen themselves coming at the gallop 
to their homes above the forests. 

The blast of a bugle ecounding in a thickct of pines waked 
me from my dreams. A little while I waited, and then, out 
of the darkness of the woods thcre rode the glittering troop 
which yesterday had sent the men of Jaca to their knees. 
No more than fifty in number now ; nevertheless, the vision 
of that glorious company, their habiliments shining in the 
clear light of the moon as with a glow of jewels, their 
plumes waving in the wind, their swords as blades of silver, 
surpassed aught that I had read, or dreamt of. And this 
was the miracle of their coming—that the Prince himsclf 
rode at the head of them. 

Tho Prince, indeed—he whom I had left but a minute 
ago to busy himeclf with his night’s work! Heaven be 
my witness, my heart scemed to stand still as T saw this. 
thing. Clear above the bugle’s blast the words of 
Isabella de Gavarnie rang in my ears: 

“A man not as other men. A man able to scorn time 
and place and country.” 

She had spoken the truth, then. And for that I was 
sent to Spain! 


“ But they will send others —an army, perhaps.” 
“Let them come. They hunt the bird upon the wing— 
they set out to roll back the sea. When there is onc among 
them that can cast down the mountains of Arragon, then 
will I fear them.” 

It was not the speech of a bravo or a fool, but the word 
of one strong in the belief that the arm of God shiclded 
him. I thought that the love and trust of those who served 
such & man was not difficult to understand. You could not 
be in his presence five minutes and fail to know something 
of the magnetism of that a sonality. A born 
leader of men, indeed, as Isabella de Gavarnie had said, 
aking! Iremembered that fools had won kingdoms before 
Lorenzo’s day, and he was as far removed from a fool as 
the poles from the equator. 

es Ro, for o truth, there is none in Spain that I fear, 
Captain,” he went on while I thought of these things, 
“none in Spain, none in Europe. You who come to me as 
a stranger do well to be incredulous. But soon you shall 
think as I think. Now let us go to my cabinet to smoke, 
for I have much to say to you.” 

We passed from tho dining-room to a larger apartment 
at its rear. There were books here, an abundance of books, 
and low couches for idlers and soft rugs for the fect. But 
the ornament which stood out most pore was A 
marble bust of the first Napoleon. I did not fail to remark 
that a full-length portrait of the Emperor was hung above 
the mantolshelf. The Prince, then, imagined that the cloak 
of the little man in the grey coat had fallen upon his 
ghoulders? Or were these things set up as the standards 
of his work? He anticipated my curiosity, and made hasto 
to satisfy it. : 

“ You wera interested in the Corsican ?” he asked, while 
his man offered us cigars and coffee with an aroma like 
that of the finest berries of tho East. “ You know something 
of his early life ? ” 

“As much as the average man, Prince, which is a good 
deal nowadays, when every other book has the Corsican for 
its subject.” 

“Then you understand why I have his picture here? 
What one man has dono another can do, We learnt that 
in our schooldays; few of us practise it. I am one of the 
few, and I never rise from my bed but I aay to meet he 
made his children: kings. As he did, so will I do. His 
equipment was a little knowledge of the mathematics anda 
largo belief in himself. My equipment is the friendship 
of two hundred and fifty tried rienda, and a hundred 
thousand pounds of your English money in my bank.: 
What I lack in the arts of war, my soldier fricnds 
shall make good. I count you now among that number, 
and there is none in my little army who comes to me so 
opportunely. Serve me faithfully and I will make your 
name great in all Europe. Cast ee lot in with mine and 
you shall draw a prize of fame, of riches, of renown beyond 
your dreams. Betray me, and I will leave your bones to 
rot in the woods of Torla. Fidelity to my canse, the 
honour of a brave man! There are my conditions of 
service. That you are a bravo man, the little jest we 
played upon you last night convinces me. For the rest, I 
ask no oath, would bind you with no bond but your word, 
the word of an honourable Englizhman. Give me but that, 
and I will answer you, here and now, with the rank of 
Captain in the White Hussars of Gavarnie. Refuse me— 
and I will say: ‘Go’; but beware how you deal with me, 
for by the God who gives me this trust, I will scatter to 
the winds the ashes of the man who plays me false. You 
understand my proposition, Captain—it is clear to you? 
Then ask me any questions you wish, and I will answer them.” 

He lit his cigar and to pace the room, his hands 
crossed behind his back. Eve: movement, every gesture, 
the poise of the head, the shape of the face, recalled 
vividly the gestures, and the movements, of the Corsican 
who was his model. As for the question, his promises, his 
threats, they left me where I was. I knew no more of him 
than I had known yesterday. . 

“Prince,” I said, after a spell of silence, “let us begin 
with the promise and not with the threat. And, remember 
that, at present, I know nothing of you, or of the troop you 
are raising. If I am to join you, your cause must bo my 
cause. I must share the hopes, and the ambitions you 
epeak of—I must share the spirit of the men I am to 
command. Can you tell me nothing of these things ?” 

He stopped abruptly in his walk and pinched my ear. I 
remembered that Napoleon was wont to indulge his favour- 


Mr. Luxe Fivpes is the first artist whom the 
Princess of Wales has ever favoured with a sitting. 


WueEn the Queen goes abroad she always has a 
couple of fire extinguishers sent in advance, and fitted 
up in the house in which she is to reside. 


Mrs. May Ravvert is an American lady. and, more 
over, 1 wholesale dealer and contractor in siilors. She 
has built up an extensive business, aud from her office 
she will supply qualified men for any branch of the 
service at a moment's notice and at moderate prices. 


THE Duke of Veragua, the direct lineal descendant 
of Christopher Columbus, draws the perpetual pension 
of £4,000 « year, which was charged upon the Cuban 
revenue, and was granted to the famous discoverer and 
his heirs for ever. The Duke resides at Seville, and 
supplies the great Plaza de Toros there with bulls, 


PEOPLE often wonder where Mr. Pinero picks up the 
queer names and titles which adorn his plays. The 
mystery has now been solved; the dramatist himself 
has confessed he looks for them among the tombstones 
It was in some old churchyard that the “Second Mrs, 
oe * was dug up, and she seems none the worse 

‘or it. 

Max Nogpav, the famous author of ‘* Degeneration,” 
among his other strange hobbies, is a zealous advocate 
of the movement for bringing back the Jewish race to 
Palestine. Ina few days he will take part in the great 
meeting in Switzerland, where some 250 Jewish delegates 
will resolve themselves into a committee of ways and 
means. Few people ave aware that Nordau is the son 
of a very distinguished Hebraist, and no man has more 
keen racial pride and fceling, and this in spite of the fact 
that be is not what is generally called an orthodox Jew. 


THe Archduchess Elizabeth of Austria is certainly 
among the most interesting girl Royalties of Europe, for 
a great many Austriune freely assert that she may some 
day be Empress-Queen in her own right. The orphan 
Archduchess strongly resembles her unfortunate father, 
the late Crown Prince of Austria, whose painful suicide 
attracted so much attention some years ago. She is a 
fine, healthy-looking girl, devoted to mountaineering, 
and is fond of making her way up the steep sides of a 
cliff by the help of the curious climbing-irons used by 
the peasantry of the Tyrol. The Emperor Francis 
Joseph is tenderly attached to his unfortunate son's 
little daughter, and till three years ago he never allowed 
her to leave Austria. 


MAapaME ANTOINETTE STERLING comes of a good old 
Quaker stock, and she is very proud of her lineage. 
She is said to be the most original and eccentric of 
modern singers, and she is exceedingly popular among 
her musical comrades. She could play the piano when 
she was only five years old, and her parents, recognising 
her most extraordinary gifts, had her most carefully 
tanght. Her own favourites among her songs are 
“Darby and Joan” and “Home, Darling, Home!” 
Mme. Sterling is devotedly attached to her three 
children, a girl and two boys; and fond as she is of her 
profession, she often laments the necessity of bein; 
away “on the move,” for there is searcely a concert hal 
in Great Britain where she has not appeared. 


Henrix Ipsen, the Norwegian poet and dramatist, has 
had a very strange career. Ile will be seventy next 
year, but though he began writing plays as avery young 
man his literary work has brought him more fame than 
fortnne, for he lives a very quiet retired life in 
Christiania, apparently unknowing and uncaring for 
the sensation produced by some of his plays in foreign 
countries. Ibsen never allows anyone, not even his wife, 
to whom he is tenderly devoted, to know anything about 
the plot of a new drama before it is entirely prepared 
for publication; indeed, should he by mistake let the 
name be mentioncd he immediately changes it. 
Accordingly, the greatest interest is felt among his 
admirers the moment he is known to be beginning & 
new play, and all sorts of unavailing efforts are made to 
find out the title. The author of “ Ghosts ” and “ The 
Doll's House ” has a terror of the interviewer, and even 
after he haa been run to earth by a journalist. he never 
scruples to disown any report of the conversation 
published. 


_Mr. Jouy Arrp, the notable contractor, is one of the 
richest untitled individuals in Great Britain. He 
also the most luxuriant beard in the House of Commons. 
Like Lord Brassey, Mr. Aird’s grandfather was @ 
working man. He was a Ross-shire man, and lost his 
life by an accident during the construction of 
Regent's Canal, leaving a ten-year-old son to fight the 
battle of life alone. John Aird, the elder, gained fame 
and wealth through the sudden popularity of gas, and 
his son, the pret MP. for North Paddington, bas 
followed in his footsteps. Mr. Aird is not only a 
acute man of business, he is also a practical civ 
engineer, and takes the very keenest interest I 6 
works carried out by his firm. He is especially prow 
of the facts that, thanks to him, Berlin enjoys pe water, 
and Moscow is now a gas-lit city. Occasionally BY 
Aird has employed as many as 13,000 workmen at once, 
and ao he can justly claim to being one of the grea 
private employers of labour in the world, and he tat 
a very prominent part in all that concerns legisla 
dealing with the unemployed. 


” 


“A wise man, a wise man,” he cried affectionately. 
« Whom have you come here to serve? Eceoli—that is the 
question! Behold the man of deeds who does not under- 
stand the cant of politicians. I will be frank with 
you, my friend—frank as you are frank. You come here to 
serve Lorenzo de la Cruz, who, twenty years ago was A 
lieutenant in that regiment of hussars which went over to 
Don Carlos, and was disbanded when the cause fell. They 
banished me to the Brazils, A hundred of those who loved 
the old service went with me. To-day we are back in Spain 
agent we have como to reckon with our enemies. The 

ite Hussars of Gavarnie ride once more in the 
mountains. Tho peasants call them phantoms of the hills 
—but they are no phantoms. They are men like yourself ; 
men drawn to me as to one born to lead them. Their 
homes are in every country in Euro I summon them 
and they come to m2, none knows whence. I say go, and 
the hills are empty again; the fires die down, the phantoms 
are no more. Some of them are rich men who svek a 
glorious service of arms; some are adventurers ; others are 
sons of ruincd houses, who ask that I shall make thera 

at—a few are soldiers, driven from their regiments, as 
you have been driven, by poverty and by shame. For all of 
these I finda work to do, They are my army—to-night 
an army é two huudrod and fifty men, 

“Bat Artagon, nay Spain, waits for a leader who shall 
cast the Queen from the throne; and make my country great “THE IMPERIAL NAVAL AND MILITARY ALBUM,” 
aoe i at ae a ad leader. ge ae Showing every phase of life Ia the Navy and Army. 

own the homes of those who oppose me. ight ns on a area. (usar ara earnis ee 
the hills, and the fires show the bodies of the dead who fall Peco ela The first 


(To be continued.) 
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If you wish to secure a medal for valour in the cricket fleld, make ov 6 ” 
THE ATHLETIC RECORD. The Editor Ort ata oon ® ieee What tele whee aeply 18 
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Werex ENDING 
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Would Have Been Nice Pork. 


A cERTAIN schoolmaater in a village school had been 
fn the habit of purchasing ne from parents of his 
pupils on the occasion of the killing of the pig. 

Foe day a small boy marched up to the master’s 
desk, and inquired “if he would like a bit of pork, as 
they were going to kill their pig.” 

‘he schoolmaster replied in the affirmative. Several 
days having elupsed, and hearing nothing of the pork, 
the master called the boy up to him, and inquired the 
reason he had not brought it. 

What was the eurprise of the master when the bo 
replied : ‘ 

T Oh, please. sir, the pig got better.” 

eG Gi nee 


Ought to Have Been Let Off. 


Jue excuses which men will give for breaking the 
faw are always distinguished for their ingenuity at 
least. 

One of the most ingenious was given by an under- 
graduate shortly after the Duke of Devonshire, who is 
a member of the Jockey Club, was appointed Chancellor 
of the University at Peonelde 

An undergraduate left the halls of learning one day 
in order to betake himself to the haunts of Newmarket, 
and he was spotted. He was duly had up before the 
college authorities, and was asked to explain his reason 
for this reprehensible action. He was equal to the 
occasion, 

“T did not go to Newmarket to see the races,” he 
explained. “1 went to see what sort of a man our new 
Chancellor is.” 

—e ee ee 


He Just Went. 


A coop story is told of two sedate Presbyterian 
ministers, one of whom, a Lowlander, was spans his 
midsummer holidays at the manse of ‘his brother cleric, 
in a picturesque spot in the West Highlands. Both were 
enthusiastic anglers, and on the day following the 
visitor's arrival—Sunday—the pair enjoyed a delightful 
afternoon stroll after service. te was a glorious summer 
day; the scenery was most beautiful, the numerous 
streams lively with trout, and the woods full of 
songsters. 

“Man alive!” exclaimed the visitor enthusiastically, 
as he turned to his friend, “d’ye no’ often feel tempted 
to tak’ and steal aff fora while’s fishin’ on sic a bonny 
Sunday as this?” 

“Na, na,” was the other reply, “ I never feel tempted, 
I just gang.” 


or i 
The Lady Led the Way. 


“ Now then,” exclaimed the irate father, as he squared 
np and began rolling up his sleeves, “I want you to 
explain why you stole my daughter away!” 

“J didn't steal her,” the young man replied. “She 
went willingly, and there isn’t a court on earth that will 
not agree with me.” 

“You lie!’ the trembling old gentleman cried ; “you 
know you lie! You got her on to that tandem bicycle 
of ours and carried her away. Speak! Is it not 
50? 

“It is true,” the other replied, “that we went away 
ona tandem, but that fact only proves that I could not 
possibly have taken her against her will, Have you 
ever been on a tanden ?” 

“No!” screamed the stricken father; “ never!” 

“Then that accounts for your ignorance in the 
present case. Didn’t you know that a woman 
generally sits in front and picks out the course to be 
pursued ¥ ” 

With a heart-breaking groan 
man sank down, crying : 

“Alas! tis true. I hadn't thought of that. What'll 
you have*” 


the white-haired old 
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Domestic TELEGRAPHY.—“ What do you think of 
Tesla’s scheme of telegraphing withont wires ?” 

“That's nothing new. My wife has kicked my 
under the table for twenty years.” 
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Rasca.ity.—Bookkeeper (hire system shop): “ The 
man who bought that one hundred pound set of furni- 
ture and paid twenty pounds on it has skipped with the 
Property.” 

roprietor : “The rascal! I'll hunt him down if it 
takes all the detectives in London. That set of furni- 
ture cost me fourteen pounds hard cash.” 


—$-—— 


Newsrares WEATHER PRopuEt (big daily): “ Look 
. if you don’t discharge that careless foreman our 
weather reputation will be ruined.” 
Great Editor: “ My goodness! What has he done?” 
‘Done! What hasn't he done? In the paper to-day 
et ey ict for Yosterdey, Ty tho oflcial report of 
, and right alongside of it is the official repo 
yesterday's weather. 
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ORDER, GENTLEMEN, 


Tell your best friend that PE ARSO N’ Bs) WE EB KLY tasares you for £2,000. 


107 
Would-be Dentists, Read This. 


Aw old man wae a rural postman in a West country 
district, and;fn o rather rough fashion, was also an 
amateur dentist. On his rounds one day he met a 
certain farmer about to start for a six-mile ride to town 
for the purpose of getting an aching tooth drawn. 

On seeing Old John, however, the farmer, distracted 
with pain, determined to test the old man’s skill as & 
gos: A pair of somewhat rusty pliers was pro- 

, and after a few tugs the tooth was held up for 
the farmer to eee, who excluimed : 

“ Confound you, man, you've drawn the wrong tooth.” 

“T know that, maister,” said John; “but now I cav 
get at the other handier!” 


a 


The Man for the Place. 


ALL THE WORLD OVER. 


IV.—Items from Italy. 

Tux Roman penny was valued at about 73d. 

THe vineyards of Italy cover nearly eight million 
acres, 

THE manufacture of tobacco in Italy is a government 
monopoly. 

Axsout 600,000 le in Ituly are engaged i 
rearing silkworms. ii ~— = 


Tue Italian Parliament costs the country about 
£86,000 per annum. 7 


THE most extensive cemetery in the world is that of 
Rome, in which over 6,000,000 human beings have been 
interred. 

THE National Debt of Italy is a little over five hun- 
dred and sixteen million pounds, a sum which costs each 
Italian about 15s. 4d. yearly, and represents a debt of 


Awxwarp Youtnr: “Can't a es me wok o this 
in learn to be an editor, 


‘ere paper? I doan’t 8’ I 
£16 14s. per head. but Pata told there is other sorts o' work in newspaper 
QueEN Marouegita of Italy wears a necklace of offices 


Mr. Beatemall (editor): “You might suit in some 


numerous rows of pearls, which is i db ; 
pe Sigler: Apel capacity, perhaps. Do you know anything about book 


presented to her by the King on her birthday every 


year. The necklace is rather too large to be pretty. k e ing?” 
Some of the best briar-root from which pipes are} « Are 3?” 
made comes from Italy. In the mountainous districts “ i on, sia bal py a 
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€ “How much aro nine and seven P” 
an a man’s ly, and 


“Lemme see. Put down nine an’ then put down 
seven alongside of it, an’ that makes ninety-seven.” 

“Well, sir, you would not do for the counting-house ; 
but I see no reason why you should not rise to proud 
eminence in the circulation department.” 


of this country roots are.dug up that have 
ages, and are eometimes larger th 
weighing several hundredweight. 


Among the Roman women at one period there was a 
morbid ambition to grow beards, and they used to shave 
their faces and smear them with unguents to produce 
these inappropriate appendages. Cicero tells us that at 
one time to such an extent did the mania for beards 
grow upon women that it was found desirable to pass a 
law against the “ adornment.” 


Tue Pope is a very early riser, and is often in his 
private-chapel by five o'clock in the morning celebratin 
mass. Soon afterwards he partukes of a cup of black 
coffee, prepared as it is by the Turks, and without sugar. 
This coffee is made by his servant on a little spirit-lamp, 
and although the Pope's physicians advise him to 
discontinue drinking it, as it is too exciting, especially 
when taken on an empty stomach, his Holiness persists 
in having a emall cup of it every morning. 


A PRIMITIVE notion existed among the Romans and 
other races that a bridge was an offence and injury to 
the river god, as it saved people from being drowned 
while fording or swimming across, and robbed the deity 
of a certain number of victims which were his due. For 
many centuries in Rome propitiatory offerings of 
human victims were made every year to the Tiber. 
Men and women were drowned by being bound and 
flung from the wooden Sublician bridge, which till 
nearly the end of the Republican period was the one and 
only bridge across the Tiber in Rome. 


Tue Italians have a great reverence of their art 
treasures. tne love them better than we do ours, 
and regard with jealous eyes the secrets of their 
handicrafts. When the Council of Ten ruled Venice 
they issued a decree regurding the Art of Glass-making. 
It runs: “If a workman carry his art beyond the 
limits of his country to the detriment of the Republie 
he shall be desired to return. If he disobey, his 
nearest relatives shall be imprisoned. If, in spite of their 
imprisonment, he remain obstinate in his wish to live 
abroad, an emissary shall be told off to kill him.” The 
decree finishes with these considerate words: “ After 
the workman's death, his relatives shall be set at 
liberty.” 

Tue following isan interesting peep behind the scenes 
of a Neapolitan macaroni factory: Macaroni is made 
of flour and water, mixed together in certain proportions 
so as to form a paste, and it is important that the water 
should be hot. The paste is put into a trough, and there a 
bare-footed man kneads it with his feet. Afterwards itis 
further kneaded with a long pole. Then it is put intoa 
press, and when the screw is turned out comes the maca- 
roni. A boy is waiting to fan it as it appears. He nips it 
off at intervals and hands it toa lad, whos reads it upon 
canes and hangs it out in the open uir to ay. Se much 
for the manufacture. Of the drying process an eye- 
witness writes: ‘‘ The flies are dear lovers of macaroni, 
and dot it in thousands; the little vulgar boys know it 
very well, and crawl under the fringe and just clip the 
ends, and pick up stray morsels that may drop. I saw it 


banging just so when the ashes from Vesuvius were still 


Wished He Had. 


“Wuene have you been to-night?” she asked bitterly, 
as he sauntered in about eleven o'clock. ‘“ Was it 
business aguin. this evening?” 

He made no reply, but sat down to the cold supper 
that was on the table. 

“Ah, the difference in a short time!” she went on. 
4] have been trying to-solace myeelf to-night by reading 
some of your love letters. Here is one,” holding it up, 
“that you wrote one month before we were married; in 
this you say that you feel as if you could eat me. Oh, the 
affection, the passionate love expressed by those words! 
It is one month after marriage,” she continued, begin- 
ning to weep pearly tears, and sob like the throb of a 


steamboat engine, “only one month after marriage, and 
now——” 


“J wish to goodness I had!" mumbled the unfeeling 
brute, with his mouth full of bam. 


— ee OO 


Did Not Love Cherries. 


In South America girls are often married as young 
as fifteen years, at which time they can scarcely be said 
to have arrived at the age of understanding, especially 
as the fashionable method of education gives them 
pretty manners, but completely isolates them from the 
worl: 

An Argentine lady who, some years ago, was married 
at Buenos Ayres atthe age of fifteen yeurs to a British 
subject, tells an amusing story of her wedding. 

“T could speak but little English then,’ she says, 
“and how much a child I was you may judge from my 
story. I was married in the nylish church, and of 
course the service was conducted in the Enylish 
language. I will mention that the season was December, 
or midsummer, and that the market was full of fruits, 
the English names of which I had amused myself by 
learning as I ate them. 

“The marriage ceremony had proceeded as far as the 
place where I was to repeat a ter the minister the 
promise to ‘love, cherish, and obay.’ The clergyman 
was repeating the words in little phrases eo that T could 
follow him. 

“*To love, cherish,’ said he. 

“<No!’ said I. [had been taught always to tell the 

truth. ‘Me no love cherries,’ I whispered, ‘mo love 
strawberries.” : 
_ “Then all the people present who understood English 
were compelled to stuff their handkerchiefs into their 
mouths to prevent the desecration of a solemn service 
with laughter.” 


ee 
blowing about Portici. Nothing seems to harm it, ; 
wile dies, nor dust, nor little boys—they add to the Patee: “ Whew! Tom, have you been smoking 
flavour.” cigarettes again P” 


om: “No, sir. The neighbours next door are burn 
ing up a lot of old shoes in the back garden.” 


—— 


Litriz Wiuue: “I won't play with Tommy Jones, 


"cause he’s naughty.” ‘ 
Mamma: “ That's my little man. What has Tommy 


? 
“He laughed when another boy swung our old cat 


I HBREBY CERTIFY that the premium in respect of 
PEARSON’S WBE 2,000 RAILWAY INSURANCE, and also 
of the CYCLING INSURANCE, has been paid up to August 3lst, 1897, 
and that therefore evcry purchaser of PEARSON'S WEEKLY is 
insured with this Company against Fatal Railway Accident to the 
extent of TWO THOUSAND POUNDS, under the conditions named 
in the coupon on page 108, and against Fatal Cycling Accident under 
the conditions named in the coupon on page 108. 


General 


Manager for 
the ty und by the tail.” 
Aicevoutee wo Who was the other boy?” 
cogesten “Me!” 
de o 


RDER THE BIG BUDGET every week, otherwise it will be sold out before 
eon get to your newsagent's. Every Thursday. 


THE MISTAKES WE MAKE, 


Vi._Some Opinions More or Less 
Enormous. 
Comritep Br C. B. Crark. 
Member of the Metropolitan Board Teachers’ Agzociation, 


Mr. Dickson’s Bump. 


—_—_— 


We had a lecture on phrenology in Museer’s Hall a 
few nights ago, from a travelling professor of that 
science, and part of it was quite entertaining. He had 
on the stand ceveral plaster heads mapped out, and 
gitar be explained what they ev bh ried re 
jn the audience to come wp and let him feel their 
bumps and explain their Ponicbe, Several times he} wy 1 How i aia ah okpayed . ; 
hit it pretty accurately and excited a considerable HILE leaving hi : a ee we will consider 
amount of applause; but after awhile old Dickson eels ike toll ha sakiect Cr at ie iG are 

v : examination. 3 i , he el-nut 
ae: ae pipe ee meee man, and he wears a wig. chewing so dear to the heart of the East Indjan. If we 
While dressing himself before coming to the lecture, he | Compare the usual Le of process, namely, that 
had placed his wig on the dressing table and accident- the nutis cut in 8 ena aliege 4 . the aromatic leaves 
ally tossed his pouch of tobacco into it. When he put | of the Ag an . c ve y en natives of the 
the wig on, it was just like him not to notice the pouch, ae wes ee lees aienta phy hon He cue. 
and so, when he mounted the platform he had a lump afithe fodian peasant, he says: At the hour of re 


his custom is to disengage from his turban and loin 


oe over his bump of combativeness. as big = half a 
en's egg. The professor fingered about awhile over oe eae iL bon with pavabions, bell bya stig, ‘This 
he unrolls deliberately, and there is seen a layer 


Dickson's head and then said: ‘cbs kn. 
We have here a somewhat remarkable ekull. ag green leaves from the pepper vine, a lump of 
lime, two or three nuts of the areca palm, a few 


THE EXPLOITS OF “PEARSON'S” 
BOY TRAVELLER. 


Sixteen-Year-Old Harry Morrison has an Interview 
with President McKinley. 


My plans when I started on m eventful pilgrimage 
a Be well formed or laid out 4 detail. t d not 
yead half-a-dozen red guide-books: and “ tourists com- 
panions.” 

I was not going like anybody else had ever gone, 80 
no one had ever written anything to help me in the 
least. Of course, my first destination would be London, 
and to get to London I must get to New York City. 

Fortunately obtaining free transportation to the 
metropolis, I was enabled to complete this aaee of 
my journey with but little expenditure of any kind. 

‘On the way I was to pass through Washington, and 
all at once, without the least forethought, I determined 
to stop over a day in the ca ital, and I thought I perhaps 
might be able to see the President. I think I didn’t 
expect to do it when I left the train that day, but 


ly s even en hae porte ee seconaty developed; nefeatire 
I was going to try, anyhow. Even thus ear ly in my | faculties quite good ; idea ity large; reverence 60 grea’ : ‘ 1 a 

c rth trying. : 5 ‘ort _ | cloves, and an iron implement something like 
tour I fad agai that mpae thiape oe ee tha as to be unusual, and benevolence, very pegeinece nut-cracker. With this he breaks off some eaamunta of 


Secretiveness is small, and the subject, therefore, is a 
man of candour and frankness; he communicates what 
he knows freely. We have also,”- said the professor, 
still ploughing his fingers Heo Dickson’s hair, 
“ acquisitiveness not large. The su ject is not a grasp- 
ing, avaricious man; he gives liberally, he—he—he-—— 
Why, it can’t be? Yes. Why, what in the—Great 
Scoit! that’s the most awful development of com- 
Lativeness I ever heard of! “Are you a prize-fighter, 
sir?” 

“ Prize-fighter!” exclaimed Dickson. “ Why, what 
do you mean?” 
ane been a soldier, or a pirate, or anything like 
that?” 

“You certainly must be crazy,” said Dickson. 

“ Ain't you fond of going into scrimmages and rows, 
and hitting people on the nose ?” 

“ Certainly not.” 

“Well, sir, then you’re untrue to your nature. The 
way your head’s built qualifies you, I should say, in a 
special manner as a knocker-down and chucker-out. If 
you want to fulfil your mission, you will devote the 
remainder of your life to battering up your fellow-man 
and keeping yourself in one interminable and eternal 
mess. ou've got the awfullest fighting bump that 
ever decorated a human skull. It’s phenomenal. 
What'll you take for your head when you die? CGentle- 
men, this man is liable at any moment to commence 
raging round this community like a wild cat, hitting 

‘ou with a stick or anything that comes handy. It 
isn’t safe for him to be at —. 

Then Dickson put his hand up to feel the bump, and 
he noticed the tobacco. He pulled off his wig, and 
there was the pouch sticking just behind his left ear. 
a the professor, looking at it a moment in confusion, 
said: 

“ Ladies and gentlemen, we will now—the lecture is— 


I marched me boldly up the pillared portico of the 
White House. Soldiers stood about the great entrance, 
but I seudded by without notice. Seeing a grand stair- 
case before me I at once knew it to lead to the offiee, 
and jn a moment I was in the Secretary's antc-room. 
Here I stopped—from necessity. All about were men 
of eminence awaiting an audience with the Exccutive. 
Senators, representatives, and members of the Cabinet 
were there awaiting their turn. My feelings can be 
imagined. What chance had I, a sixteen-year-old boy, 
of seeing the President? Then 1 remembered my 
determination to always try, and the die was cast. 

At. the door I encountered a coloured aia of 


the aromatic nut, mingles them with a little of the lime 
lays both in the hollow of a pepper-leaf, which he folds 
over and pins with two cloves, putting the whole medley 
into his mouth and joyously chewing it.” 

Colouring Pipes is a very Old Idea. 

SECOND, we are apt to think, because the use of the 
tobacco-plant is generally connected with the use of the 
Pipe, that the art of colouring pipes dates only from the 

iscovery by Columbus of the island of Tobayo. On the 
contrary, the smoking of various leaves was already 
an indulgence in most parts of Europe and the rest 
of the world. 

In Asia and Africa, besides America, the pi 
dates from pre-historic times, and in Europe peutratly 
jt has been in use since and during the Roman 
period, if not before. One of the most learned anti- 
quarians—Dr. Petrie—says that smoking-pipes of bronze 
are frequently found in our Irish tumuli, or sepulchral 
mounds, of the most remote antiquity. ‘On the monu- 
ment of Donough O’Brien, King of Thomond, who was 
killed in 1267, and interred in the Abbey of Corcamrae, 
in the county of Clare, he is represented in the usual 
recumbent posture with the short pipe or dhudeen in 
his mouth.’ 

Ancient Statues were Coloured— 

Amoxe other instalments from ancient source, 
evidence is found that plaster casts in museums do not 
correctly represent the ancient Greek and Roman 
marble statues, inasmuch as the originals were generally 
painted in gorgeous colours and gilded, and, at special 
timee, frequently covered with a rofusion of often 
tawdry ornament. The studies of men like Alma 
Tadema and Frank D. Millet, not to mention the 
investigations of archeologists, have shown that the 
white marble idea is an exploded onc, and that the 
Greeks, and following them the Romans, were 38 


chair, and calmly awaited the appearance of Mr. 
Secretary. The coloured gentleman Jooked at me over his 

tacles in horror, and tried by cross-questioning to 
draw from me my errand, But I wisely took no notice 
of anything, keying abstraction. 

Presently, as 1 knew he would, the Secretary entered 
the room, and I hastened to make my bold request. 
After a few moments’ consideration, anxious ones to me, 
he said he would see if it were possible, and, meanwhile, 
I was to wait. 

For some minutes I sat there and watched the coming 
and going of the numerous callers upon the President. 
Not one ont of twenty, much to my amazement, gained 
an audience, but were one by one turned away by, that 
quaint old door-keeper. He has been at his post for 
many, many years, and knows his duty well. I am 
pens therefore, to say that I out-mancuvered him that 


Fresently, after the President was closed to all 


viaitore for the day, and the discouraged office-seekers | that is, 1 have no more—— Boy, turn out those thoroughly human as ourselves and much fonder of 
had sorrowfully taken their departure, the Secretary | lights!” colour. The ee of colour was not restricted to 
certain details, but covered the entire surface of the 


beckoned me to follow him. At last, I thought, was I 
to really see the President, and alone? It seemed too 
to be true. reas through a large suite of elezant 


‘Then the audience laughed, and Dickson put on his 

wig, and the professor sturted to catch the last train. marble, both nude parts and draperies. 
—and Adorned with Real Trappings. 

Another fact which ought to prevent 2 revolution in 
the popular conception of Greek art being only a partial 
one, is that metal, cord, wooden and leather Accessories 
were affixed to the marble; not, be it observed, 
indicated by carving. The bridles and reins were real, 
the sandel-straps were of leather, the stone hands® 
grasped actual weapons, and there are unmistakable 
examples in freize-carving that the cattle led to sacrifice 
struggled against straps or cords. Professur Lauciam, 
speaking upon the universality of the practice of colour- 
ing marble statues in Greece and Rome, says of the 
Roman statues found under his direction: In g 
condition, in pure earth and at a considerable depth, one 
half showed traces of colours at the very moment they 
were brought to light. Of this half, two-thirds lest their 
polychromy at once, and one-third still preserve it.” 

The Strange Beliefs of People. 

AFTER the Greek, attention might be given to the 
deformities of thought relative to some present-time 
peor Thus: 

e Parsee is more often than not unjustly called & 
fire-worshipper. Yet to him fire is but the emblem of 
the power of God whom he worships as devoutly a8 
Christians do the God of the Bible. 

Of the worshippers of Juggarnaut it has been told 
that they are crushed under the wheels of the car by 
the ecore in the sure belief that they will thus obtain 
eternal salvation. The new and its sister car's are 0 
taken out about once in thirty ‘years, and the number ot 
deaths which the old stories and missionary pictures 8 
exaggerated were either a few accidental or exceptio 
ones. The two or three exceptional victims at the time 
of their self-immolation chose this manner of death for 
no other reason than to free themselves from excruciating 
complaints. Even in the last re-incarnation year 
delle (1893), with every precaution accidents em 
barely avoided, but in old days with no police this was 
impossible, 
inspected at the South Teudteton Museum. 


cae pene 


«“ Hicks is crazy about etiquette. He saw in the pape" 
the other day that in the best circles the wife ladles out 
the soup ant he has consequently given up soup.” 

“He fas no wife.” 


ee fe 


pointed, after all ® The Secretary hesitated, he had not 
this. Then, apparently arriving at a decision, 
he said, “ Come.” 

Through more apartments we took our way. How 
beautiful was the mansion! The rooms, with their great 
high ceilings, glittering chandeliers, and elaborate 
decoration, were veritable fairy lands. At last we 
stopped, and I saw, with mingled joy and surprise, that 
we stood in the private sitting-room of the mansion. 
In afew moments a door opened, and in walked the 
first citizen of America, the President of the United 
States. 

What a memorable moment that was for the boy 
traveller! The great man, advancing with outetretched 
hands in welcome, greeted me with possible kindness 
and geniality, and warmly congratulated me upon my 
ambition and perseverance. 

“You well deserve to succeed,” he said, “and I 
believe you will.” 

His countenance beamed as he spoke, and I knew 
at once that they were true compliments, for what other 
motive than truth could the President have in speaking 
thua to the boy before him? I will for ever cherish his 
words in my heart, and, perhaps, I will some day tell 
my grandchildren of my visit to the President. Durin; 
our short chat, Mrs. McKinley entered the room. 
most charming lady with a winsome face of extra- 
ordinary beauty and sweetness, she, like her honoured 
husband, ie a typical American. She supported herself 
with a staff as she walked, for our first lady is an 
{nvalid. I couldn’t help sharing our nation’s pride in 
the family of our Executive as I stood there, for a more 
charming pair could not be found. 

‘After a few more words of encouragement and com- 
mendation, the audience was over, an I joyfully: took 
my departure, as happy a lad as the sun shone upon 
that day. 

That evening I left for New York. 


He: “Then if you are willing we will be married at 
once, but will not live in the close, crowded city. I will 
eae a little farm, and we will live on it and be as 

appy as turtle doves.” 
e: “And I shall bea farmer's wife.” 

“Yes, my darling.” 

“ And what do you think, John? You won’t have to 
buy a milking-stool for me, for I’ve got one already.” 

“You have?” 

“Oh, yes, the prettiest you ever saw—decorated with 
handsome plush and cherry-coloured ribbons.” 


i 
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CYCLING INSURANCE FOR £100. 


GvaRANTEED BY THE OcraN AccIDENT & GuaraNTEE CogPronation, Ltp 


We undertake to pay ONE HUNDRED POUNDS to 
whomsoever the Editor of PEARSON’S WEEKLY 
may decide to be Nezt-of-kin of any Cyclist who meets his death 
by an accident while actually riding a Cycle. The only 
condition is that the Cyclist in question must at the time of the 
accident be the possessor of a copy of the current number of 
PEARSON’S WEEKLY, which must bear his usual 
signature in ink on the line left blank at the foot of this notice. 
The copy need not be upon the person at the time of the 
accident. Notice of accident must be given within three days, 
mae geek must have occurred within twenty-four hours of the 
accident. 


Signature ——. 
Available until midnight, August 28th, 1897. 


An absorbing novel (16,000 words) is given away every Thursday in THE BIG BUDGET, the great journalistic enterprise of the year. 


is one of the most powerful 


WsEK ENDING 
stories ever written. 
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attendance; they, therefore, do not wish to offer themselves | was perhaps a greater surprise to him than to most le— 
for re-election. I think you will agree with me that the | that the shave should be at a discount. There ancl to 
reasons I have given for a change are amply sufficient. I | no possiblo reason in the world why they should 
accordingly wish to propose that Mr. E.J.Thol, who has | be. Some time he took the troublo to make 
4 for many years past been with Messrs. Price, Waterhouse and personal inquiries in the City of many ple who 
Co.,and is u duly certified chartered accountant, be elected to were in closo touch with tho Stock Uaghews, and 
the post of auditor to the company. ; tho reason given—the reason seemed to him to be 
Mr, Peter Keary seconded the motion. an intensely foolish one, if he might be permitted to sa; 
Tur CHAIRMAN reminded the mecting that the preference | ¢0—Wwas that it was a ‘‘one-man concern.” People ‘said, 
| shareholders had no vote in the matter of the appointment | “It is very prosperous, and is making lots of money, but 
of auditor, which rested with the ordinary shareholders, and | if anything happens to Pearson what is going to happen to 
that was why the proposal camo from tho directors’ sido of | the shares?” Now, ho wished to energetically protest 
of the table. against that “one-man” idea. It was a “one-man ° 
The motion was carricd unanimously. coneern in that one man had had tho principal part in 
The Cuatnsan: [hopo this now arrangement, so far as | making it, but now tho business was establiched—he did 
the audit is concerned, will enable us to have our general | not think anyone could cavil at that remark—the description 
: meeting rather carlier than we have been able to this year. , of itas a “one-man ” concern was no longer accurate. They 
Having a running audit, in the future we shall be able to hadas their chairman Sir William Ingram, one of the most 


“The Phantom as ” ta PEARSON'S WEEKLY 
c. Arthur Pearson Limited. 


THE PROFITS INCREASING. 

Tur annual general meeting of C. ARTHUR PEARSON 
LimITED, was held on Friday, August th, at Win- 
chester House, E.C., Mr. Pearson presiding in the 
nnavoidable absence of Sir William Ingram (the 
Chairman of the company). The Secretary (Mr. E, 
Kessell) having read the notice convening the niceting, 

THE CHAIRMAN said: Gentlemen,— It now becomes my duty 
to move the adoption of the report and accounts which you 
have before you. hese documents contain all the figures 
relating to tho past year’s operations and the present 

‘tion of the company, and I do not think there is any- 
thing to explain with reference to them. We have had, I 
think I may say, an extraordinarily successfwi year, The 

rofits have increased by £10,000, which means an advance 
of 25 pet cent. as compared with the last year of working 
under the old auspices. and I do not think anyone 
could possibly have hoped for anything better than that. 
Ido not pretend to make any forecast as to what will happen 
in the future, or to promise you that there will be as large 
an increase in the current year, but I am able to tell you 
that the business at tho present time is going along | 
proportionately at least as satisfactorily as at this timo last 
year, and there is not a single adverse influence I can think « 
of to mention to you at all. If there are any points in the 
balance-sheet and profit and loss account that any share- 
holder would like to spoak about, or to ask any question - 
upon, I shall be glad to explain them to tho best of my 
ability. 

ME. A. W. Stisttxa seconded the motion, which, there 
being no questions asked, was at once put and carried 
unanimously. 

The CHainman: We now come, according to article 88 of 
our articles of association, to the election of auditors for the 
coming year, Mesars. Price, Waterhouse and Co. have . 
audited our books for the past year. I have lately been | 
talking to Messrs. Price, ‘Waterhouse and Co., and suggest- | 
ing to them that I think we requiro rather more than they , 
seem able to give us. Tho business of this company has 
very extensive ramifications; wo have many thousands of , 
accounts with newsagents, advertisers, and others in con- ; 
nection with the various papers, and I feel that for the 
peepee of the business, and its proper conduct, it would 


—— 


keep our azcounts far more closely up to date than has boen | prosperous, experienced, andone of the largest newspaper pro- 

\ possible under the old system; and I do not sce any | prietors in this or any other country ; besides being chairman 

reason why we should not hold our meeting within threo of the company, Sir William hold a very large interest in 

or four wecks of tho end of the year's business, which | both ordinary and pirefcrence sharcs, and he (tho Chairman) 

_is May 31st. We, therefore, hope to call you together | submitted that if anything were to happen to himeelf 

next year early in July. | Witton putting all other considerations aside, Sir 
\ 


Mr. Parkinson, in moving a vote of thanks to the Chair- | Willian was fully capablo of assuming tho direction of 
man, directors, and staff, said he thought the shareholders | affairs, and so arranging matters that the business should 
were gatisfied that the management of the company was in | bo carried on ina manner entirely satisfactory to every- 
safe hands. As preference shareholders, thoy had every | body. Then there was his colleaguo, Mr. K , who 
reagon to be satisfied—at any rate, he was perfectly satis- | started with him seven years ago, and who had had almost 
ficd—with the report and balance-sheet submitted on the \ ag great a share aa he himself had had in tho success which 

resent occasion, Although, as a preforence shareholder, | had been attained. ‘They also had as ctficiont a staff, he 

e had no voice in the matter, he would like to sa: ho | thought, as there was in any ottico in the world. They were 
quite concurred in tho suggestion that had been mado to all young—he did not know whether that was any recom- 
appoint an auditor who would keep the accounts up to date. mendation, but they had been trained by him personally, 
i That was certainly an excellent method to adopt. He and had grown up to thoir present positions; they were 
' personally had every confidence in the management of tho well acquainted with their dutics, and ablo to continne 
company, and a thorough belief that the undertaking them, and if he (the Chairman) were to go away now for 
would prosper in the future as it had donc in the past year. three months, nothing would = to the business that 
(Applause.) would not happen if ho were thore every moment of the 

Mr. Irvine seconded the motion, and remarked that, | day, as he was at tho present time. He was glad to have 
alffiough the statement made by the Chairman was very | this opportunity of declaring that this was in no way & 
short, it was ample, under the circumstances, for the | ‘‘one-man” business, and that tho sagpeniian alit was WAS 
position of the company was 80 satiafactory that a lengthy | the only reason ho hnd been ablo to discover for the depre- 
address was not called for. | ogee in ie yer of aig eee shares. Ho hoped 

‘Tue MARKET PRIce oF THE PREFERENCE SHARES. ‘that after that statement they might seo somo recovery, 

Mz. C. A. Toren, while supporting the motion, wished to | He wished to thank the mecting for its expression of thanks. 


i : mce in th e 
well that a duly certified chartered accountant should ; take the opportunity of referring to the yery unsatisfactory al rte oe tnnes os d witgaceey 

be—I won't say constantly in attendance in the counting- | market price of the preference shares. If everything was | statement of affaira to lay before the acura ia 

house, but that he should be able to give his close, personal — going on so splendidly these shares should certainly not be The meeting then terminated. 

attention to the details of the counting-house management. | so much below par, Many had purchased them at a con- —From the “ Financial Times.” 

J am not an accountant myeelf, and although we have | siderable premium, as he had done, and therefore it was not . . 

‘an admirable staff in the counting-house, I think nothing | satisfactory to him to see the quotation so low. \ 2 ig ge es 

can possibly be lost by having such close supervision as I | The vote of thanks having been heartily accorded, — - die f p” ked 

have just indicated. Messrs. Price, Watcrhouse and Co. do! The CHAIRMAN briefly acknowledged the amie slarenty ' -WouLD he ae for me she asked sentimentally. 

not feel that they can give personal attention of that kind | He added that he was glad the gentleman who ad last “‘ Now, look here,” he returned in hia matter of fact 

on the of their principals, and I think we should 5) ken had mentioned the question of the price of the | way, is are we supposed to be planning a cheap novel or a 

all feel more comfortable if we were to have a principal in . It had been a great surprise to him; in fact, it | wedding?’ 


shares. 
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Guy's Tonic gives Strength to the 
Weak, and builds up_the System 
generatly. By its use Food is made 
nourishing, leep refreshing, and 
Life enjoyable. 


No Appetite. 


groeecoveconooooosoosconooasoonsson ees esse eee ees 


What the “Sketch” says about 
Bishop’s Citrate of Caffeine 
as a remedy for headache: 


‘* Headache is one of the most common 


‘| tion of our condition of Body. 
is good, this argues sound Health; when 


The Appetite is a sure and certain indica- 
When it 


capricious and variable, tho System is 
deranged, and when lost this points to 
serious mischief, which may prove dangerous 
if neglected. Read what Guy's Tonic is 
capable of effecting in cases of Irritative 
Dyspepsia with Loss of Appetite: 


Proof: 


“5, Brunswick ‘Terrace, 
* Brunswick Road, Norwich. 

“ My Wife has been in Delicate Health 
“for somo years, and was recently 
“attacked with Influenza, which left her 
“very weak. 1 advised her to try & 
“ bottle of Guy’a Tonic. She now sleeps 
“better, cats better, and is a Livi 
“'Togtimonial to your Valuable Medi-. 


‘‘afflictions; as a consequence there 
‘are many innumerable cures offered 
‘‘for this distressing malady. Unfor- 
‘‘tunately, some of these are the 
‘‘reverse of harmless, and their use 


“ cine. “Cartes T. Mace.” 


The following Obstinate Case of 
Indigestion of Twenty Years’ standing, 
with Pain after Food, Loss of Appetite, and 
Loss of Flesh, was completely ‘cured by 
Guy’s Tonic! Read the Statement caro- 
fully. 


“*Could not Eat.” 


“The Quay, East Loov, 
“ Cornwall. 
“T have taken two bottles of Guy’s 
“Tonic. It is doing me good. IT sleep 
“ better and do not suffer so much in ny 


‘« may produce serious and even 
‘fatal results. Attention may 
‘‘be called to Bishop’s Citrate 
‘sof Caffeine. It has many 
‘‘advantages; it is perfectly 
“harmless and absolutely 
‘safe, and it removes those 
‘feelings of weariness, lassitude and 
‘*exhaustion, which so often accom- 
‘pany headache. To students, brain- 
‘«workers, over-worked business men, 
‘ladies who get fatigued by shopping 
“or sight-seeing, it is invaluable.’’ All 

chemists supply it in bottles 1/13 & 2/¢ 


Test it and see that the label 
bears the name of Alfred Bishop. 
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“Stomach and Nerves as I did. I have 
“been so weak at times that I could 
“neither cat, work, nor sleep. 

“M. Pearce.” 


“«Guy’s Tonic Improves Appetite.’’ 
ect Mice eee Maca E S 


“ Woolhara, Morthoe, North Devon. 
“Since I commenced to take Guy's 
“Tonic my Appetite has improved and 
“J am putting on Flesh. 
“Lawson Coap.” 


“* Suffered Twenty Years.” 
TS 


“Sutton Bridge. 

“My Wife for Twenty years suffered 
“from Indigestion. Sho has been try- 
“jing Doctors and all sorts of Medicine, 
“put got worse. This Winter she has 
“been very low-spirited, and the cating 
“of a small Biscuit only has caused 
“Pain and Sickness. Seeing your 
« Advertisement she thought she would 
“try Guy’s Tonic. She did so, and I 
“can safely eay she is Bctter than she 
“has been for Years. Since taking Guy’s 
“Tonic her Appetite has improved, and 
« ghe is decidedly stronger. My wife is 


“ now fifty-six years of a m 
“TT. Rose.” 


| 


All Chemists and Stores sell Guy’s Tonic. 


“33, Caledonian Strect, Leeds. 

“J have pleasure in stating tho follow- 
“ing facts with regard to the great 
“boncfit my Wifo hae received from & 
‘course of Guy's Tonic. 

“I have been married twenty years, 
“and for the greater part of that time 
“gho haa anffered from Indigestion, and 
“has not been able to eat any other 
“flesh meat except mutton, and that 
“only sparingly. 

«Shoe has tried all sorts of medicines 
“without any lusting resulta, and one 
“ of the leading Doctors in this City told 
“her she would always be Dyspeptic, 

“Her Appetite failed her, and she 
“ began to lose flesh, I came across one 
“of your Advertisements in which a 
“ similar caso was nentioned, and I sent 
«out and got a bottle of Guy's Tonic. 

“] then got another, and now have the 
« gatisfaction of saying that Guy’s Tonic 
“put her all right ; and her Appetite is 
“such that she can cata dry crust with 
“relish. 

“1 think Guy's Tonic only wants to 
“become more widely known to be 
“highly a) preciated by all who suffor 
“from Indigestion and kindred Ail- 
“ ments. “B, W. Horsman.” 


HOME NOTES. 


A PacE MORE PARTICULARLY FOR LapDiz8. 
IsoBEL will be glad to ansicer, in this page, questions of 


general interest upon household matters, so far as space 
permits. Envelopes should be marked Home NotTEs, 


is always known by her plain 
A Good Cook boiled iret and the simplest 
dishes well cooked and prettily garnished. 


ile it retai ter ; 
Never Put Fat Away }Pusi Toe quickly. 


and. besides, it will not be in a condition to use when 


frying. ‘ 

Devilled Tousted Cheese. ora eile it thickly 
upon some buttered toast, senson with cayenne per, 
and place some pieces of butter on the cheese. Buke in 
the oven till nicely browned, or else set ina Dutch oven 
in front of a fierce clear fire. 


: are not only cleansing and re- 
Warm Baths freshing, but are of great service 
in promoting health, es 


iatly in children. Ihave heard 

le postpone the daily bath because the child has one 
small ailment or another ; this is a grave mistake, for a 
warm bath given qnickly, provided the child Le dried 


carefully, and dressed at once, can really do no harm. 


: The rib bones, or those of a 
Broiled Bones. sirloin, that are fairly well 
covered with uwnderdone meat, should be sawn or 
chopped into suitable p:eces, then aprinkled well with 
er, sult, cayenne, and clarified butter. Let stand for 
-an-hour, before broiling over a clear fire till browned, 
care being taken that they are not burnt at all, or they 


will be strong. 

coet a little money to buy, and the 
Jam Labele careful iasnawile. can keep up a 
supply without any expenditure thus: Cut the paper 
from the édges. postage. stamp sheets into neat 
lengths. Keep these and an aniline pencil in a- handy 
place in the store cupboard for labelling pots that must 
not be opened till required for use. who do not 
use many stamps can keg the edging paper at the post- 

office or of their friends. 
This dish is one for 


French Bean Salad. which 1 have a great 


liking, and always regret that it is is not more known in 
England, so I am extremely pleased to F inert the recipe 
here. Cut the beans into long stripe and boil till tender ; 
drain thoroughly, and allow them to be quite cold before 
putting into the bowl. Add to these two tablespoonfuls 
of chopped parsley or chervil, and dress at the last 
moment with vinegar, salt, pepper, and plenty of oil. 


(Reply to DtcHY.) 
Care of the Meat Safe. ey anny” per? 


and, if large or small, hang it in position and take no 
more notice of its condition? The food is put in and 
tak.nont, but there the care of itends. This is not right. 
First very carefully select the place for the safe to hang, 
ao that if possible a cool dry draught may blow through e 
and as far as possible away from any sink or drain. The 
safe should be emptied and wiped with a clean wet cloth, 
then dried, daily in summer and twice or thrice a week 
in winter. The whole outside of the safe should be 
wiped with water mixed with a gona disinfectant and 
then dried. The safe will have hooks fixed in it; no 
meat should le placed on these, but on separate hooks, 
attached to the fixtures. Do not let fresh meat lie 
about in the house before storing in the safe, but directly 
it is received examine it carefully, remove any super- 
fious parts, and hang up at once. It is well to keep a 
piece of charcoal in a muslin bag in the safe und 
change it ocnstantly. 


For the Autumn a light but warm wrap of 


some kind isa necessity, and 


the sume garment will cerve again in the early Spring 
capes i A i 


ure discarded. coat is 
decidedly warmer than a 
eape—that is a point beyond 
dispute—but it should be 
high to the throat and 
well protect the chest to he 
of use, the open coat is 
little or no protection against 
chills. Is not that here shown 
(No. 3862) very becoming 
with ite high collar and 
double-breasted fronts. It 
is of a fine cloth, the 
edge being neatly machine- 
stitched with silk. The coat 
Z ia unlincd, so the ed 

of the seams will need binding 
with galloon ; 84d. will secure 
ois pattern for you, from this 

ice. 


when winter 


’ ia is of 
For Insect Bites ‘fapplied to the spot at once, 


always first examining the place to see that the sting is 


removed, — 
Never Wash Baby’s Clothes hac barr 


der, as this is a wource of irritation and chafing to a 


delicate skin. 
. te the yolk from 
To Glaze Meat Pies, ScPersre ean ge. 
beat the former, brush it over the top of the pastry, but 
do not let any touch the edges as it will prevent the 
pastry rising. (Reply to DAFFODIL.) 


To Make Celery Salt. i Ae ge i 


thoroughly on a baking sheet in a cool oven, pound it in 
a mortar, and then aad to it one ounce of dried salt. 
Pass all twice through a fine sieve, and store in bottles 
foruse. (Reply to E. L., Tasmania.) 
is a good change in invalids 
Savoury Gruel diet. Take a fenapoonful of 
prepared oatmeal and rub it into an equal quantity of 
cold water. When quite smooth pour over this 4 pint 
of eolivabety flavoured shin soup. Place this in a double 
boiler and let it just simmer for twohoura. Then strain, 
season with pepper and salt, and serve. 


a . ‘Take fine wheat flour 
Small Bristol Cakes. ‘sna dry it in the oven 
and then pass through u sieve. Mix half a pound with 
four ounces each of caster sugar and butter, working 
all together with the hand. Take four yolks and two 
whites of eggs and add to the above ingredients. Then 
add half a pound of nicely washed and picked currants. 
Having rubbed over a large baking tin with butter, drop 
on it the mixture for forming each cake from a table- 
spoon. Set in a brisk oven and bake till a golden brown. 
hen these cakes are cold, store in a tin. 


Five Rules for Washing Iron Sauce-pans. 


Wash the sauce-pan thoroughly, inside and out, with hot 
soda-water, taking all the black and from the out- 
side.and bottom.. Soap the palm. of the hand, and-rub the 
inside of the sauce-pan. This method is better than using 
a flannel, which absorbs a good deal of the 
Mix together equal proportions of silver san and 

wdered sod: und with it ecour the inside of the pan till 
it is clean and bright, also the lid. Rinse the pan, first 
in hot water and tlien in cold. If the sauce-pan is 
very dirty boil it out previons to this process with soda- 
water, soap, and tea leaves. © 

Mushroom Ketchup. aig ig neg, 
given to me asa treasure for my readers. The ketchup 
made from it will keep for many To one gallon 
of stale, strong beer (the staler and stronger the better), 
add half-a-ponnd of anchovies, washed and cleansed from 
the guts, quarter of an ounce each of cloves and mace, 
the same seed of pepper. three large pieces of root 
ginger, half-a-pound of shallots, and one quart or more of 

at mushrooms, which have been rubbed and pickled in 

salt, Boilall these ingredientsover a slow fire for onehour, 
then strain the liquor through a flannel bag and let it 
stand till perfectly cold, when it must be bottled and 
sealed very closely. The mushrooms chould be wiped dry 
and arranged in layers with salt between, and kept for 
a few days, just ae for any other recipe for ketchup, 


ee I have many letters on the finin 
F ening Beer. of malt eeress 80 shane 6 
little information in these columns on the subject: will 
be welcomed by many. If beer is rightly brewed and 
worked, it will generally fine itself, butas one is periodi- 
eally disappointed it is well to know what to do in 
these cases. A small quantity of hartshorn shavings, 
put into the cask just before it is bunged down will do 
a great deal towards fining and keeping the liquor from 
rowing stale. Isinglass is the most ordinary medium 
or fining all sorte of liquors. First beat it well with a 
hammer or mallet and lay it in a pail, and then draw 
off about two gallons of the liquor to be fined upon it. 
Soak the isinglase for two or three days, and when it is 
soft enough to mix with the liquor, take o whisk and 
stir it about till it is all fermenting and white froth. To 
the isinglass and beer add the whites and shells of 
several eggs, which beat in and put altogether into the 
cask. Then with a clean stick, or a large spoon, stir the 
whole together. Lay a piece of cloth over the bung 
hole till fermentation has ceased. Afterwards put in 
the bung: and in a few days it will fall fine. Should only 
a small quantity of beer be wanted, take half an 
ounce of unslacked lime and put it into one pint 
of water and stir it well together. Pour off the clear 
water, and take half an ounce of isinglass, cut small, and 
boil it in the lime-water till it dissolves. Then let it 
cool and pour into the beer. When strong beer grows 
flat it is said to be a good plan to boil it with honey, in 
the proportion of one gallon of beer into one pound of 
honey, to every 


closely. 


AUGUST. 


SEPTEMBER. OCTOBER. NOVEMBER. 


f ifs 


) ten gallons. The boiled beer should not 
be put with the other till it is cold, and then stop it up 


WEEK EN 
Ava. 28, 1897" 


Ink Spots on White Leather Bet 


may be removed us follows: Apply with a camel's haj 
brush a solution made of one part sincinte ten 
and two parts of water. After the ink-stain has 
disappeared, wash with a little water and dah the 


leather till dry with a soft rag. (Reply to Dopson,) 


won TF Boil one pint of juice 
Mulbers y Honey. mulberries in a pond Be 
a half of clarified honey till it is reduced to two-thirds its 
quantity. Carefully take off all scum as it rises ; when 
cold put into pots, cover with pares dipped in brandy, 
and then tie over like any other preserve. (Reply to 


ELGIN.) 
, .5 separate from the dough, wi 

Bread Cake. making common white ea 
as much as is sufficient for a quartern loaf. Knead well 
into this two ounces of moist sugar, the same quantity 
of butter, and half pound of currants ; warm the butter in 
a teacupful of good milk. When thoroughly kneaded 
make the dough into the form of a cake and bake ina 
tin. 


To Make Soda-Water in a Tunbler. 


First weigh out powders containing thirty grains of 
carbonate of soda and fold them in coloured paper. 
In white papers place twenty-five grains of tarturic or 
citric acid. Dissolve one of each powders in half a 
tumbler of cold water, then mix the contents of 
the two tumblera and you will have a_ refreshing 
effervescing drink. This may be toostrong for you, if #0 
use more water. (Reply to JACKSONVILLE.) 


. ; To each pound: of © 
Ripe Tomato Preserve. malt red ‘or yellow 

tomatoes, allow one pound of sugar, one pint of water, and 
two lemons. Pour boiling water over the fruit, so as to 
take off the skins easily. Place the sugar and water in 
a pan, and when it becomes a thin syrup udd the tomatoes 
and lemons cut in thin shreds. Boil all together till the 
fruit is clear, then place the fruit in flat dishes to get 
cold. Boil the syrup till itis very thick, and when cold 
add to the tomato and place in pots. Cover each pot 
with bladder and store in an airy place. (Reply to 


H. D.C.) 

Before Taking « House, ole es a 
urge my readers to have the drainage arrangement care- 
fully inspected. This is done by the local inspector at 
little or no cost ; typhoid fever, besides other ills, may be 
contracted coring to wpe on this point. Only latel; 
I heard of the death of a friend who ian b 

isoning. She had juet taken a house. Hearing the 
rains were all right she did notihave them tested. After 
occupying her home a few weeks, the poison com ie 
killed her, though money and modern science did 
that was possible. The water supply should also be 
inquired into, and the water tected. If taken from 
wells, the water should be watched and tested constantly, 
for some drain or impure stream may force a way into 
the well and the whole will be impregnated with the 


poison. Should there be the f 


slightest suspicion of the water 
supply of a town not being good 
ADVERTISEMENT SCALE. 


have all water boiled for twenty 
minutes before using. 


Single column, per inch, per insertion .. £2 0 
Double ,, ¥9 Pe ww  « & © 
Full page inside, facing page of matter, oither 

white paper or 2nd or 3rd page of cover, ; 


pack page, per insertion ..0 4 +200 0° 
Malf page ” iy ” vw fe aoe “2 ar 
Quarter page ,, ss s oe: iw . 
Zighth page " Hed ig ae 12 10 . 
Tenth page, ” a ii. “e 10 0 
Pront page, whole =... iso es te wwe 120 00 
” Ralf. nose 8 ‘¢ 
we 30 
Cd quarter ... ~ = ace 


” eighth... 
All spaces above one-tenth of a page are charged at per page vate. 


Black blocks are charged 25 per cent. extra. All advertisements are 
eubject to approval, All copy must be sent tw by Noon on Thu sday 
Aug. 25, if intended for the Issue on sate Sept. 4, and dated Sem". 4 
The Proprictors reserve the right to hold over or suspen! the ingertbra 
of ony advertisement without prejudice to other insertions on order. 
All communications should be addressed to the Advertisement Manage 
“« Pearson's Weekly" Offices, Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 


| How to Obtain a 


| Lovely Clear Skin. 


wie ne PRARSON'S WEEKS. 
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HAVE YOU SEEN OUR CAT-: 


ALOCUE OF CHEAP CROCKERY? If not, please get a post-card, and send it to THE 


PEARSON POTTERY COMPANY, 


EXANTI.Ery, 


and you will get it by return, together with particulors of the most wonderful 
, world has ever seen. DADEAEE of expoxery the 


Take FRAZER’S TABLETS, 


Which have been tested in all parts of the world, and proved UNEQUALLED 
for preserving the complexion in all its delicacy and beauty. 


100 PIECES 
FOR £1 18. 


A Dinner Service of 30 pieces 


This is the pattern 
of the 
DINNER SERVICB. 


’ ‘I is included, which is guaran- a la 
FRAZER S TABLETS ied fo ts arth the uien THOUSANDS 
of 28 pieces finished in gold, SOLD ALL OVER 
Never fail in their beautifying effect upon the skin, removing all l'imples, OE THE WORLD. 


Blotches, ete, and making the skin delightfully smooth and clear. 


Physicians Recommend FRAZER’S TABLETS 


For the cure of Eczema, Rheumatism, Constipation, and all Blood and Skin Disorders, 


Post-cards and Letters to bo addressed to the 


PEARSON POTTERY COMPANY, HANLEY, STAFFS. 


ARPRARPNIRINSNATIASAITSAS ISAS TSS GAGE MEP PEAEPUAEARAUAEARARAEAEFRALARANINSNINSLINSASAIVIAS 
qe ar eS SS SD 


NOTICE,-—Beware of Worthiess imitations. 


Purchasers arc rejuested to note that FRAZER'S TABLETS are now made oval iu shay, and are 
pecked in pale green boxes, With the words“ Frazer's Tablets "’ in yeld ‘ett2rs on the lid. 


Of all Chemists aad Stores, price ts. 1\d. per box, or post free Is. 3d. fram the Sole Proprietors, 


Frazer’s Tablets Ltd., 186, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


The Cream of all Pure Soaps. 


Hl : t ] Gives a delightful, soothing, ard emollient lather. 
Delicately perfumed. Just the Soap that Beauty longs 


for. FRAZER'S SOAP (scented or unscented), price 


G AP 6d. per cake, of most Chemists, or three cakes post 
free Is. 6d. from 


Once Used, FRAZER'S TABLETS LTD., 
Always Used. 186, Fieet St., London, E.C. 
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GREAT BANKRUPT SALE| guste so sHocMancns prereR KEDDIE’S 
OF ORGANETTES. || (“My ate care|| Hian-ciass PICKLES 


Heavy Failure of American Manufacturer. repared in VICTORIA DATE \ 


We have purchased the entire remaining S i i ra wow and without any ad ce 
stock of a laryve firm of Manufacturers in the a viele, Bend aire Messrs. KEDDIE were the first 
States who have failed. American Musical] \ of 


. to recognise the superiority 
Instruments always rauk hish for quatity. 7 7 earns 1 Agre Lane, li VICTORIA DATB VINEGAR and 
These Orgunettes are the yopular. upright = ttt] to resolve ta pickle EXCLUSIVELY 
shape in ebonised cases with gilt fancy Be! | with it. 
denigne, each fitted with a powerful set o 


ee | 
. Ask Groce: KEDDIB'S PICKLES. 
metal reeds, loud enough fora picnic party; $T Should try Dr. via your r for . 
sweet enough fora small room, They ry 1 

IC 


cents Ant!-Btoat -EDD!I: . to : 
i aan haeee | | RBDOTN LER. 12 ca Cree Heres 
the ordinary perforated xheets of music w ic. Guaranteed per 


some 2 
work on three automatic rollers by simply J fect!: Gd and 10s. 7 
turning band!e at side. Each organette is pias Sor us) ne, WIMORMT, 47, zen 
sacked ina box and will be put free on rail. 

Ye have purchased the entire stock at of) «+ POR THE BLOOD I8 THE. LIFE.” 
for the murvellous sum of 86, or with bell ; 9 : 
accompaniment for 9/6, Once the stock is : 
cleared no more can be had under £2 2s, 0d. Bae 
there are only 300 left to clear. 

J. THEOBALD & COMPANY, 
19, Parringdon Rcal, London, B.C. 
Deanne eee cre eee eee ee se EERE 


ridiculous price, 6o that we can scnd yo: one 
Immediute application should be made, asf WORLD-FAMED 
* Loved of atl Indies. Much Ado,” Act. 1., 8e. 1. 


Mado of Canvas, with strone 


Address (a postcard will do): 
Dr. TIBBLES’ VI-COCOA, Limited, 
60, 61, & 62, Bunhill Row, 


ADAMS'S [338838 | F3 : 
‘ London, E.C. and CLEANLINESS. , nme ou Ly et Uppers Black) oy 
‘ : F. Leather noes (eup'r) 3s. 64. 
{Please mention this paper ] J ood 8 a ousands ¥ie m . pr) Be 
'd ‘Chemists hae OVrER:= to peers three 
: at one time we a 
ALO TON BROS ena q ANETEN DOES: PATERT CANVAS SHOE CO., 06, 
PaTED EXAMELLED GUODS. P | ||] Beware of Worthless Imitations. jf ctascow. ’ 


-TUustrated Catalogue of Novettice post free, 14. 
THE OLDEST AND DEST... 


For INFANTS 
and INVALIDS. 


When prepared is similar to Breast Mik, 


Samples post free from Mellin’s Food Works, Peckham, S.E. 


ig, wheel in she pene are offered to 


” ‘Bere is another Sgure juggling competition. Suppose 


ANSWERED. 
ivokD isa new reader of P.W., and bas seen 


*“eompetitors as prizes. ore exerting himself, how- 
ever, he would jike to know whether these pencil-cases 
are made in Germany or in Great Britain. 
——Ha} pily, I am in a position to say that they are 
all made in Birmingham. 


{Tye Colonial competition has been such an enormous 

» auccees that I pro starting another at once, and 
keeping it open until the first of January, 1898. 
Particulars of it will appear next week. Amongat the 
letera I received was one from J. B., who ia the only 
white man in Ipern, vid Lagos, West Africa. a town of 
about 10,000 inhabitants. He tells me that the 
natives get as much fan from the cover of the pa; eras 
he does from the inside. Is there any other reader 
who exists under such extraordinary circumstances? 
To be eurrounded by ten thousand fellow creatures, 
rot one of whom is able to read the contents of P. W., 
is a position in which few men find themaelves. 


the unit figures had stopped at 8—that the figure 9 
bad een bronght into use—how should we have 
expressed the amount £9 9s. 9d., assuming thut in the 
new system twelve pence equals one shilling. and 
twenty shillings one pound. A solid pia pencil-case 
will go to the competitor who first sends in the correct 
solution, and a penknife to each of the next fifty best. 
Pcet-cards only, please. 


Agruvr T. P. writes: “The following point has caused 
an acrimonious discuesion between myeelf and a 
friend, We havea to refer the matter to Pi 
My ‘contention is that if two people are to drive 
together in a four-wheeled cab, the first to enter, 
naturally, seate- bimself-on the further side; but in 
‘the case of a hansom cab he could take the place on 
the side nearest the pavement. Am I correct?” 
_—_—_—__——Certainly. The etiquette in this case is 
based merely on convenience. With one person 
already seated in a hansom it is fur easier to step 
acroas and @rop into the farther seat than it is to 
squeeze round the corner of the door. It_is only 
n to try both ways to find this out. The four- 
wheeler is constructed differently, and consequently 
the etiquette is different. 


W. P. has been very successful from time to time in 
securing our famous knives und pencil-cases, until he 


has got together quite a little collection. He suggests 
that I should offer something to the person who, within 


a given time, succeeds in winning the greatest number 
of individual prizes. This I have much pleasure in 
doing, and will send a cheque for £10 to the reader 
who, between August 2let and August Bank Holiday 
of 1898, suceeeds in winning the greatest number of 
separate and distinct prizes offered in connection with 
Pearson's Weekly and Short Stories. 


ADVENTURER.—If you are going into a mining country, 
the first thing to do is to make up your mind to 
refuee all samples of ore that may be offered to you. 
Jt will be a hard struggle to do this, it may require a 
desperate effort; but many a po fellow has gone 
home despondent and broken-hearted through giving 
way to the temptation. I have seen them com 
from England light-hearted, gay. intrepid, and after 
a week in some mining centre they move about with 
dull eyes and lagging legs, and regarding everyone 
they meet with suspicion. The first time you go toa 
mine, and the owner picks out a piece of ore and tells 
you it is a sample of one of the richest mines in the 
world, you are overcome with his generosity. To the 
man thirsting for the sight of gold or silver this 
sharp-cornered lump of what appears to be granite 
may be disappointing, especially when you are told 
that one or two sparkling flecks of yellow that you 
detect are not gold, and that it is very seldom indeed 
hat yan can ece the metal with the naked eye. But you 
pe the sample in your pocket and carry it away grate- 

ully, and retire to the nearest saloon on fffe stren 
of the acquisition. . You show it to the. bar-tender, 
who examines it with great interest, and produces 
from a drawer behind the counter a small lump of 
rock about the size of a chicken’s egg, which he says 
comes from the famous Holy Moses Mine. He says 
you may heep it, and you delightedly thrust it into 
your-otber et and go down the High Street to get 
a shave. e barber naturally brings the conversa- 
tion rotmd to'a claim he has staked out, and leaves 
you with the soap drying on your face while he fetches 
@ piece of quartz as big ‘as your fist, which he says 
contains copper, gold, and silver ‘in equal proportions. 
It looks to you very much like an ordinary piece of grey 
rock, but you seize it with avidity and go off with your 
pockets bulging a little, bat not uncomfortably. As 
the day goes on, however, you find you are rallecting 
quartz round you like a snowball. Wherever you 
pepe are waiting for you with little lumps of rock, 
and after a time the weight begins to tell and the 
sp dg goes out of your step. When you come to 
pack your portmanteau you find that one side is 
on taken up with specimens and that there is no 


room for your clothes. So you buy a new box and 
pay for excess luggage on the railway, and make up 

our mind that you won't accept any more presents. 
But the next mine you visit your determination breaks 
down, and you take the p*ece of ore the boss miner 
gives you abd carry it aeay and try to find a con- 
venient precipice over which you can drop it without 
being noti But it is no Once get started 
collecting epecimens and the only escape 18 to leave 
the country, or to quietly relinquish your claim on 
life. 


SHOULD men wear veils? No one has had the temerity 
to actually put this question in so many woyds, but [ 
have forme it as a corollary toa lengthy letter that I 
have received from a correspondent on the subject of 
London dust. Some time ogo we were warned that 
Londoners would be attacked by a new discaee of the 
eyes if nothing were done to check the dust nuisance. 

othing has been done. Ordinary dust, the duet 
ot decay, the dust of builders—uno longer, 
happily, the sawdust of J ubilee earpenters— 
take up so much room on the London streets that it is 
useless to attempt to dodge it. Everywhere one 
may see people walking and driving with their 
totheireyes. Collisionsamongcabdrivers, spills among 
cycliste, bruises among pedestrians, are the result. 

ides this, there is the painful inflammation of the 

eyes. What is to be done? Either we must have 
cleaner atieets and more watercarts und stop the 
irresponsible builder, or else men niust wear veils. The 
Jatter is an alternative for which a great deal is to be 
said. The veil has been the great leveller omer 
women. At night time women who are not beautif 
can approach very near to beauty by autistic means, 
in the day time they wear veils. Now, it isa well known 
{uct that men cover a great many deficiences by their 
clothes; if they went one step further. and covered 
their facea,no harm would be done to anyone. On the 
contrary, the result would be the pbysical improve- 
ment of the Londoner, since women instead of choosing 
husbands from among the good-looking, would, if veils 
were worn, pay more attention to broad shoulders and 
finely. built figures..-Wemay ttiussee how even events 
like the lute Fibilee may be in the long-run a national 
blessing, while such an obvious nuisance as dust may 
be the means of causing thousands to cease regretting 
that others are more good-looking than themselves. 


SEVERAL correspondents have thought fit to question 
the correctness of the sub-headi which bas 
appear to the column of “Mistakes We Make” for 
the past few weeks. The word “enormous,” they 
consider, should be “erroneous,” and many of them 
have not stopped at merely pointing this out, but 
have taken the opportanity of jeering at the appear- 
ance of this error (?) in this peculiarly inappropriate 


place. This just shows their ignorance. ormous 
is in this case singularly well chosen. Anything that 


is enormous excites surprise, and by calling opinions 
enormous is to say that they are surprising, only more 
80. 


ScHoo. Gre. writes: “Every morning we are com- 
pelled to go out for an hour’s walk before lunch, and 
though the distance we go is never great, I generally 
find I can hardly drag myeelf home. Yet in holiday 
time I can often walk fifteen miles or so without 
feeling in the least ‘fagged,’ and play tennis on the 
top of this, and go to a atte in the evening. What 
is the reason ? "——-—————Exercise to do good must 
always be under the influence of an active and 
harmonious mental stimulus. The muscles are made 
to obey the commands of the will which controls them, 
and not the commands of some external authority. 
That is why healthful and inspiriting games are the 
best exercise for the young ; and it is also the explan- 
ation of the listless and weary feeling which shows 
the utter inefficiency of the dull and monotonous daily 
walk as a source of health and bappiness. To be 
profitable a walk must have an object. The spiritless 
procession which emerges every day from a girl's 

echool is a very pitiable sight. There is botany, 
there is natural history, there is many another source 
of interest that would make the walk a real pleasure 
and an excellent tonic instead of a drudge which 
succeeds in fatiguing. but absolutely fails to refresh 
— who are compelled to take their, places in the 
ine. 

Hoosac asks: “ Is it true that on some railways the 
trains are carried across rivers on steamboats?” 
——_———-Yes, it is done, and on more big rail- 
ways than one. At Kalama, for instance, a town in 
Washington on the Northern Pacific Railway, trains 
are transferred across the wide, grey Columbia in this 
way. The railway runs down to the very brink of the 
river, so that when the steamboat is not there wait- 
ing for the train, you might imagine it was a jumping- 
off place for the engines. On board the steamer are 
a double set of lines, and, when a train is due, the boat 
is backed into a V-shaped wharf till the lines on the 
broad, flat deck are joining those ashore. The trains 
are divided into two parts, and stand side by side, and 
the passengers get out and walk about and enjoy the 
beautiful scenery and get covered with smuts. I 
bave crossed the Sacramento River in the same way, 
or rather the Straits of Carquinez, The train 
there is ran aboard the Solano, which may claim 
to be the largest ferry boat in the world 
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It is 424 feet long, accommodati 
four ger coaches. A num 
from side to side withont havin 
that they have been boating. Near Northport, on 
the line between Washington and British Columbia, 
there is a sort of raft which answers the purpose of a 
steamboat, only in this case the engine does not go 
aboard. A cable is slung in mid-air from one bank 
of the river to the other, and tbe ferry is counceted 
on to this from a maet. The force of the current 
alone is sufficient to make the raft slide sideways from 
one shore to the other, where another engine lics in 
readiness. Doubtless many other examples could he 
mentioned; nor is this by any means essentially an 
American contrivance. 


Tu1s is the time for regattas, and during the Channel 
Squadron =a the other day the carpenter of 
H.M.S. Resolution won ten shillings, which he has 
heen generous enongh to forward to the Fresu Arr 
Funp. This isa pone example indeed, ye landlubbers, 
so hoist your sacks and gail in with your shekels! 


Mr. W. T. Roserts has instituted a capital game into 
his household. He says: “ Finding after meals the 
table-cloth so often marked with splashes of tea or 
fruit, I inaugurated a ‘Splash Fund,’ to which any 
one making the slighteat mark on the portion of the 
cloth near them pays one penny towards helping to 
send the poor children to the seaside. The amount I 
shall send to you when it reaches 5s. or over, and, 
seeing the dncpe number who dine at once at our table, 
ee me discredit to them that I have already 2s. Gd. in 

and. 


I HAVE this weck received a cheque for £8 2s. from the 
Mysterious Magician, as the result of a performance 
at the Strathallan Hotel, Douglas, Isle of Man. The 
day on which a party of 200 children will benefit by 
this comfortable sum will be known as “Strathallan 
Day.” If the holiday resort at which you are staying 
has not yet been visited by the og eee Magician, 
you must get fap pennies ready, for he will be in that 
place before the season is over. I sincerely hope that 
you will take this opportunity of contributing even the 
amallest coin, for-there is no charge for the entertain- 
set iteelf. All the cash collected goes towards the 

Amount Previously Acknowledged, £2,578 12s. 6a: 
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